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vi PREFACE. 

what may be considered his social and poetic creed.. Tenny- 
son stands to us pre-eminently as the poet of progress. This 
idea dominated his life and filled his writings ; from youth to 
old age he never lost sight of it. In early life he sang : 

" Yet I doubt not thro' the ages one increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widen'd with the process of the suns," 

and in one of the last poems that he wrote he declared 
that there is 

" No discordance in the roll 
And march of that Eternal Harmony 
Whereto the worlds beat time." 



To him 



ti 



This fine old world of ours is but a child 
Yet in the go-cart." 



It is capable of almost infinite development. 

More than any other poet Tennyson has accepted the ver- 
dicts of modern science. Not in any just sense a scientist 
himself, he was, nevertheless, an observer of nature and a 
student of the teachings of the scientists. These teachings, 
with a fulness and clearness never before known in poetry, 
he gave to mankind in a literary form. For this he has 
been severely condemned by many critics ; yet it is difficult 
to see why the poet should go on from age to age repeating 
exploded theories and myths, when truth and fact stand so 
ready to his hand, or why he should be denied the privilege 
of presenting to the world the latest discoveries and conclu- 
sions of those best qualified to investigate the hidden things 
of nature. The poet is, by universal consent, the great 
teacher of mankind ; what he coins into beauty remains in 
the hearts of the people ; his words re-echo from generation 
to generation. Why then may he not present the world's 
best and newest thought? 

The poet and the theoretical scientist, in one respect, at 
least, touch each other very nearly. The mind that compre- 
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hends the movements of the planets and the relations of the 
starry universe is not far removed from that which works 
the legends of the past into forms of beauty or creates new 
legends for the ages yet to come. The nebular hypothesis 
and the theory of evolution are great achievements of the 
intellect in which the imagination played a no less important 
part than in the creation of the Divina Commedia and Para- 
dise Lost. 

The conclusions of astronomy and geology, as they affect 
the theories of man^s origin and destiny, had a special fasci- 
nation for Tennyson. The origin of the solar system, the 
great age of the earth, the antiquity of man, all find beauti- 
ful expression in his works ; nor doefe the fossil bone or the 
mammoth imbedded in the ice escape his notice. The great 
theory of evolution was fully accepted, and by it he explained 
many of the baser instincts of man : 

" Where is one that, born of woman, altogether can escape 
From the lower world within him, moods of tiger, or of ape ? 

Man as yet is being made, and ere the crowning Age of ages. 
Shall not aeon after aeon pass and touch him into shape ? " 

V 

Again, Tennyson was the enemy of religious narrowness 
and bigotry. Truth, virtue, and humanity were admirable to 
him wherever found, but the stake of the Christian was as 
hateful to him as the sword of the Mussulman. He had 
no sympathy with intolerance and dogma, and valued inward 
integrity more highly than outward forms. He recognized 
that all human creeds are fallible : 

" Our little systems have their day ; 
They have their day and cease to be." 

He also recognized — what but few seem to recognize — that 
those " cramping creeds " are sometimes lower than the truest 
teachings of the inmost heart : 

" Neither mourn if human creeds be lower than the heart's desire ! 
Thro' the gates that bar the distance comes a gleam of what is higher." 
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He was the champion of freedom of thought and philo- 
sophic doubt. Truth to him was more than all the creeds, 
and that faith was greatest which could give a reason for its 
being. He was not afraid of the " doubts that drive the 
coward back" : 

" There lives more feith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds." 

Nor had he failed to learn the lesson of history : 

" I know that age to age succeeds, 
Blowing a noise of tongues and deeds, 
A dust of systems and of creeds." 

It is to this doubt that we owe so largely the progress of 
the century that is closing. Tennyson lived to see the old 
world converted into a new by the emancipation of thought. 

He looked forward to the continued amelioration of the 
race, and even dreamed of the time when war should be no 
more. He was in heart a philanthropist. '' I feel ashamed 
to see misery and guilt," he said on one occasion ; " I can't 
look it in the face." He had faith in the innate goodness of 
the race and believed that it would yet overcome this misery 
and guilt. TJie result was worth the effort : 

" It is better to fight for the good than to rail at the ill." 

Philanthropy would lift up the fallen; charity would clothe 
the naked ; and science would heal the sick. Material prog- 
ress in its boundless march would aid the fight. Better 
houses would shelter the poor ; better food would stay their 
hunger; and better means of communication would bring 
them into contact with the spirit of progress. 

In one respect, however, he seems, at least to those of us 
who think as Americans, to have fallen behind the spirit of 
progress. In later life he was not in sympathy with the idea 
of democracy and liberal government. Here we admire more 
his great contemporary and friend. " Tell Gladstone that I 
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love him," he said to an acquaintance, " but that I hate his 
Irish policy." There was not that catholicity of sympathy 
which should mark a great man of this liberal age. 

Tennyson was no iconoclast. His was no doctrine of 
despair. He held out promise to mankind, both in this world 
and in the world beyond the grave. 

The present life offers hope to the individual and to the 
race. The individual may not always accomplish his highest 
aims, but he has not lived in vain who has performed with zeal 
his mission, however humble it may have been. Life, to him 
who earnestly strives, is not without its reward. 

The race ever grows from more to more. Humble in its 
beginnings, it ever moves to something higher and nobler. 
Moral and intellectual growth keep pace with each other and 
with them goes also material progress. 

" Far as the Future vaults her skies, 
From this my vantage ground 
To those still-working energies 
I spy nor term nor bound. 

" As we surpass our fathers' skill, 
Our sons will shame our own; 
A thousand things are hidden still, 
And not a hundred known." 

A glorious future awaits the race. Among its possibilities 
are the reign of universal peace and the brotherhood of all 
mankind, when every tiger madness shall be muzzled and 
every serpent passion killed. 
Of the great beyond we may not know ; we can only hope, 

" Believing where we cannot prove." 

We cannot know what the outcome of all will be ; 

" Oh yet we trust that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill, 
To pangs of nature, sins of will, 
Defects of doubt, and taints of blood ; 
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That nothing walks with aimless feet ; 

That not one life shall be destroy'd, 

Or cast as rubbish to the void, 
When God hath made the pile complete." 

Tennyson's belief in the future life was firm ; he seems never 

to have doubted that. Remove that hope, and, according to 

his thinking, this life, with all its beauty and sweetness, would 

not offer sufficient incentive. The heart of mankind is too 

firmly set in this belief for it to be a delusion. If it be 

not true, then God is a mocker, sporting with his helpless 

children ; 

" My own dim life should teach me this, 

That life shall live for evermore, 

Else earth is darkness at the core, 

And dust and ashes all that is." 

Tennyson's voice is not one of those that cry there is no 

after-morn : 

" And tho', in this lean age forlorn, 
Too many a voice may cry 
That man can have no after-morn, 

Not yet of these am I. 
The man remains, and whatsoe'er 

He wrought of good or brave 
Will mould him thro' the cycle-year 
That dawns behind the grave." 

In preparing the notes for this volume it has been the pur- 
pose to present as largely as might be the literary side of 
the poems. Tennyson has been made his own interpreter 
wherever that was possible. Next after Tennyson other 
poets and great authors have been given preference ; then 
the critics ; and finally I have added my own contribution. 

A bibliography is given on page 69; in addition to that 
general acknowledgment, I wish here to acknowledge espe- 
cial indebtedness to the editions of Messrs. Rolfe, Webb, and 
Beljame. c. s. b. 

Nashville, Tenn., July, 1897. 



CRITICISMS. 



ENOCH ARDEN. 

" The tale is profoundly tragical, and like the last Idyl of 
the King is a rare tribute to the master passion of the human 
heart. It is not the most subtle selfishness, whispers the 
poet; it is the perfection of self-denial. Xavier de Maistre 
says that the Fornarina loved her love more than her lover. 
Not so would Raphael's Madonna have loved. Not so loved 
Enoch Arden. There is no nobler tale of true love than his." 

Harper^s Magazine {i%6^). 

. ^^ Enoch Arden is a true idyl. ... It is a simple story of a 
seafaring man's sorrows ; not aspiring to the dimensions or the 
pompous march of the strain which sings heroes and their ex- 
ploits, but charming the heart by its true pathos, and the ear by 
a sweet music of its own. It fulfils, so far as we understand 
them, the conditions of the modern Idyl ; which are, to depict 
the joys and sorrows of humble life — to describe those 
beauties of nature which, unperceived, enhance the former 
and soothe the latter — and (most important of all) to be 
short. Such notably (to take examples from the Laureate's 
earlier poems) are The Gardener's Daughter and Dora, with 
their sweet English landscapes and true and tender feeling. 
Similar idyls abound in Wordsworth's poems ; but had he 
undertaken such a tale as Enoch Arden, we feel certain he 
• would have left our last condition unfulfilled. . . . Now, one 
thing especially to be praised in Enoch Arden is the concise- 

xi 
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ness of language with which the poet tells his story. He in- 
dulges in no digressions, in no descriptions which are not 
required for its full comprehension ; he rehearses no long 
conversations, and makes no unnecessary remarks of his own. 
On the one hand, there is no sentimental dawdling over the 
sad situations which occur in the narrative. On the other, 
there is no hurry in its march, and no excessive compression 
of any of its portions." 

Blackwood'' s Magazine ( 1 864) . 

"We look upon it as among the best of the poet's works. 
Taking all its merits into consideration, we think that no 
other of his poems can reach above it. It has length enough 
to show sustained effort ; the story is dramatic, and told with 
a simple and complete effect ; and the parts are, first of all, 
in perfect subordination to the whole and to one another; 
secondly, are beautiful in themselves." 

Quarterly Review ( 1 866) . 

'''Enoch Ardeny in sustained beauty, bears a relation to his 
shorter pastorals similar to that existing between the epic and 
his minor heroic-verse. Coming within the average range of 
emotions, it has been very widely read. This poem is in its 
author's purest idyllic style ; noticeable for evenness of tone, 
clearness of diction, successful description of coast and ocean, 
— finally, for the loveliness and fidelity of its genre scenes. 
In study of a class below him, hearts * centred in the sphere 
of common duties,' the Laureate is unsurpassed." 

Stedman (1875). 

"In all the essential features of a moderately long poem, 
in design, construction, finish, and impression, Enoch Arden 
is excellent. It is probably more perfect than any of Tenny- 
son's poems of equal or greater length . . . and it is more 
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perfect than many of his shorter poems. . . . Style, tone, 
atmosphere, feeling, humanity, all blend in one harmony of 
simplicity; there is also concentration of narrative, avoid- 
ance of sensation, repression of false sentiment." 

Luce (1895). 



LOCKSLEY HALL. 

"In Locksley Halliht fancy is again at home. It is, per- 
haps, on the whole, the one of all these poems in which far 
extended thought is best involved in genuine and ardent 

imagination." 

Quarterly Review (1842). 

" To a large portion of the English-speaking race, perhaps 
to the larger portion of it, Tennyson is pre-eminently the poet 
of Locksley Hall. There are others of his productions which 
commend themselves with far more effectiveness to minds of 
a certain order. There are others of them which will be con- 
ceded to display more varied if not greater power. But there 
is no other that has appealed to so wide a circle of sympa- 
thies, and, as a result, there is no other that has been so 
generally read and admired and quoted. Its popularity has 
never been fitful. The rank which it took at the very outset 
it has held since with not the slightest abatement." 

LouNSBURY (1889). 

"To praise the poem in detail would be impossible here, 

even if fifty years of praise had not made praise something 

like presumption. It will be enough to say that Locksley 

Hall is one of Tennyson's greatest successes ; one of the 

most original, most fascinating, most popular short poems 

of our time," 

Luce (1895), 
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LOCKSLEY HALL SIXTY YEARS AFTER. 

" Those who call the new Locksley Hall pessimist, seem to 

us to do injustice to that fine poem. No one can expect age 

to be full of the irrepressible buoyancy of youth. . . . The 

later Locksley Hall is in the highest sense worthy of its 

predecessor.'' 

Spectator (1886). 

" For a writer who first published in the thirties to produce 
a great poem far on in the eighties is in itself a great achieve- 
ment ; but that this poem should be the continuation of one 
of the most popular poems of his youth is a still greater 
achievetnent. And it must be acknowledged the Locksley 
Hall of to-day is not inferior in workmanship to the poem of 
forty years ago. There is the same ringing rhythm, the same 
strength and swing, the same ease and variety that delighted 

our fathers." 

Beeching (1887). 

**The nation will observe with warm satisfaction that, 

although the new Locksley Hall is, as told by the Calendar, 

a work of Lord Tennyson's old age, yet is his poetic ' eye not 

dim, nor his natural force abated.'" 

Gladstone (1887). 

"All of these defects, when taken together, detract but little 
from the perfection of the piece as a whole. It is little to say 
of Locksley Hall Sixty Years After that English literature 
presents no similar instance of a work of anything like the 
same grade of intellectual achievement produced by a poet at 
the same period of life. No allowance has to be made for it 
on account of the age of its author." 

LOUNSBURY (1889). 
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"The poem has too much vigor, too much truth, to please 
the easy-going optimist. But Truth is the test by which ail 
literature must be tried ; 3Lnd/^cks/ey Hall Sixty Years After 
will be recognized, when the verdict of many more than 
another sixty years has been pronounced upon it, to be one 
of the clearest, most unsparing pictures of its age to be found 
in contemporary literature. And when that recognition ripens 
round it, Tennyson's sincerity will not be without its reward." 

Waugh (1893). 

"It is a masterly study — a wonderful thing for Tennyson 
to have written at an age when most men are somewhat too 
inactive in mind to be able to pass out of themselves, and for 
a time to enter into the soul of another." 

Brooke (1894). 
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ENOCH ARDEN. 



Long lines of cliff breaking have left a chasm : 
And in the chasm are foam and yellow sands ; 
Beyond, red roofs about a narrow wharf 
In cluster ; then a moulder'd church ; and higher 
A long street climbs to one tall-tower'd mill ; 5 

And high in heaven behind it a gray down 
With Danish barrows ; and a hazelwood, 
By autumn nutters haunted, flourishes 
Green in a cuplike hollow of the down. 

Here on this beach a hundred years ago, 10 

Three children of three houses, Annie Lee, 
The prettiest little damsel in the port. 
And Philip Ray the miller's only son. 
And Enoch Arden, a rough sailor's lad 
Made orphan by a winter shipwreck, play'd 15 

Among the waste and lumber of the shore, 
Hard coils of cordage, swarthy fishing-nets. 
Anchors of rusty fluke, and boats updrawn ; 
And built their castles of dissolving sand 
To watch them overflow'd, or following up 20 

And flying the white breaker, daily left 
The little footprint daily wash'd away. 
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A narrow cave ran in beneath the cliff : 
In this the children play'd at keeping house. 
Enoch was host one day, Philip the next, 25 

While Annie still was mistress ; but at times 
Enoch would hold possession for a week : 

* This is my house and this my little wife.' 

* Mine too,' said Philip, * turn and turn about ' : 

When, if they quarrell'd Enoch stronger-made . 30 

Was master : then would Philip, his blue eyes 

All flooded with the helpless wrath of tears, 

Shriek out * I hate you, Enoch,* and at this 

The little wife would weep for company, 

And pray them not to quarrel for her sake, 35 

And say she would be little wife to both. 

But when the dawn of rosy childhood past, 
And the new warmth of life's ascending sun 
Was felt by either, either fixt his heart 
On that one girl ; and Enoch spoke his love, 40 

But Philip loved in silence ; and the girl 
Seem'd kinder unto Philip than to him ; 
But she loved Enoch ; tho' she knew it not, 
And would if ask'd deny it. Enoch set 
A purpose evermore before his eyes, 45 

To hoard all savings to the uttermost. 
To purchase his own boat, and make a home 
For Annie : and so prosper'd that at last 
A luckier or a bolder fisherman, 

A carefuUer in peril, did not breathe 50 

For leagues along that breaker- beaten coast 
Than Enoch. Likewise had he served a year 
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On board a merchantman, and made himself 

Full sailor ; and he thrice had pluck'd a life 

From the dread sweep of the down-streaming seas : 55 

And all men look'd upon him favourably : 

And ere he touch'd his one-and-twentieth May 

He purchased his own boat, and made a home 

For Annie, neat and nestlike, halfway up 

The nsCrrow street that clamber'd toward the mill. 60 

Then, on a golden autumn eventide, 
The younger people making holiday. 
With bag and sack and basket, great and small. 
Went nutting to the hazels. Philip stayed 
(His father lying sick and needing him) 65 

An hour behind ; but as he climb'd the hill. 
Just where the prone edge of the wood began 
To feather toward the hollow, saw the pair, 
Enoch and Annie, sitting hand-in-hand. 
His large gray eyes and weather-beaten face 70 

All-kindled by a still and sacred fire. 
That burn*d as on an altar. Philip look'd, 
And in their eyes and faces read his doom ; 
Then, as their faces drew together, groan'd. 
And slipt aside, and like a wounded life 75 

Crept down into the hollows of the wood ; 
There, while the rest were loud in merrymaking, 
Had his dark hour unseen, and rose and past 
Bearing a lifelong hunger in his heart. 

So these were wed, and merrily rang the bells, 80 

And merrily ran the years, seven happy years. 
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Seven happy years of health and competence, 

And mutual love and honourable toil ; 

With children ; first a daughter. In him woke, 

With his first babe's first cry, the noble wish 85 

To save all earnings to the uttermost. 

And give his child a better bringing-up 

Than his had been, or hers ; a wish renewed. 

When two years after came a boy to be 

The rosy idol of her solitudes, 90 

While Enoch was abroad on wrathful seas. 

Or often journeying landward ; for in truth 

Enoch's white horse, and Enoch's ocean-spoil 

In ocean- smelling osier, and his face, 

Rough-redden'd with a thousand winter gales, 95 

Not only to the market- cross were known. 

But in the leafy lanes behind the down. 

Far as the portal-warding lion-whelp. 

And peacock-yewtree of the lonely Hall, 

Whose Friday fare was Enoch's ministering. 100 

Then came a change, as all things human change. 
Ten miles to northward of the narrow port 
Open'd a larger haven : thither used 
Enoch at times to go by land or sea ; 
And once when there, and clambering on a mast 105 

In harbour, by mischance he slipt and fell : 
A limb was broken when they lifted him ; 
And while he lay recovering there, his wife 
Bore him another son, a sickly one : 
Another hand crept too across his trade, no 

Taking her bread and theirs : and on him fell. 
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Altho' a grave and staid God-fearing man, 

Yet lying thus inactive, doubt and gloom. 

He seem*d, as in a nightmare of the night, 

To see his children leading evermore 115 

Low miserable lives of hand-to-mouth, 

And her, he loved, a beggar : then he pray'd 

* Save them from this, whatever comes to me.' 

And while he pray*d, the master of that ship 

Enoch had served in, hearing his mischance, 120 

Came, for he knew the man and valued him. 

Reporting of his vessel China-bound, 

And wanting yet a boatswain. Would he go? 

There yet were many weeks before she saiFd, 

Saird from this port. Would Enoch have the place? 125 

And Enoch all at once assented to it. 

Rejoicing at that answer to his prayer. 

So now that shadow of mischance appeared 
No graver than as when some little cloud 
Cuts off the fiery highway of the sun, 130 

And isles a light in the offing : yet the wife — 
When he was gone — the children — what to do ? 
Then Enoch lay long-pondering on his plans ; 
To sell the boat — and yet he loved her well — 
How many a rough sea had he weather'd in her ! 135 

He knew her, as a horseman knows his horse — 
And yet to sell her — then with what she brought 
Buy goods and stores — set Annie forth in trade 
With all that seamen needed or their wives — 
So might she keep the house while he was gone. 140 

Should he not trade himself out yonder? go 
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This voyage more than once ? yea twice or thrice — 

As oft as needed — last, returning rich, 

Become the master of a larger craft, 

With fuller profits lead an easier life, 145 

Have all his pretty young ones educated, 

And pass his days in peace among his own. 

Thus Enoch in his heart determined all : 
Then moving homeward came on Annie pale. 
Nursing the sickly babe, her latest-born. 150 

Forward she started with a happy cry, 
And laid the feeble infant in his arms ; 
Whom Enoch took, and handled all his limbs. 
Appraised his weight and fondled father-like. 
But had no heart to break his purposes 155 

To Annie, till the morrow, when he spoke. 

Then first since Enoch's golden ring had girt 
Her finger, Annie fought against his will : 
Yet not with brawling opposition she. 
But manifold entreaties, many a tear, 160 

Many a sad kiss by day by night renewed 
(Sure that all evil would come out of it) 
Besought him, supplicating, if he cared 
For her or his dear children, not to go. 
He not for his own self caring but her, 165 

Her and her children, let her plead in vain ; 
So grieving held his will, and bore it thro*. 

For Enoch parted with his old sea-friend. 
Bought Annie goods and stores, and set his hand 
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To fit their little streetward sitting-room 170 

With shelf and corner for the goods and stores. 

So all day long till Enoch's last at home, 

Shaking their pretty cabin, hammer and axe, 

Auger and saw, while Annie seem'd to hear 

Her own death-scaffold raising, shrill'd and rang, 175 

Till this was ended, and his careful hand, — 

The space was narrow, — having ordered all 

Almost as neat and close as Nature packs 

Her blossom op her seedling, paused ; and he, 

Who needs would work for Annie to the last, 180 

Ascending tired, heavily slept till morn. 



And Enoch faced this morning of farewell 
Brightly and boldly. All his Annie's fears, 
Save, as his Annie's, were a laughter to him. 
Yet Enoch as a brave God-fearing man 185 

Bow'd himself down, and in that mystery 
Where God-in-man is one with man-in-God, 
Pray'd for a blessing on his wife and babes 
Whatever came to him : and then he said 
' Annie, this voyage by the grace of God 190 

Will bring fair weather yet to all of us. 
Keep a clean hearth and a clear fire for me. 
For I'll be back, my girl, before you know it.' 
Then lightly rocking baby's cradle * and he, 
This pretty, puny, weakly little one, — 195 

Nay — for I love him all the better for it — 
God bless him, he shall sit upon my knees 
And I will tell him tales of foreign parts, 
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And make him merry, when I come home again. 
Come, Annie, come, cheer up before I go.* 200 

Him running on thus hopefully she heard. 
And almost hoped herself; but when he tum*d 
The current of his talk to graver things 
In sailor fashion roughly sermonizing 
On providence and trust in Heaven, she heard, 205 

Heard and not heard him ; as the village girl. 
Who sets her pitcher underneath the spring, 
Musing on him that used to fill it for her, 
Hears and not hears, and lets it overflow. 

At length she spoke * O Enoch, you are wise ; 210 

And yet for all your wisdom well know I 
That I shall look upon your face no more.' 

' Well then,* said Enoch, ' I shall look on yours. 
Annie, the ship I sail in passes here 
(He named the day) ; get you a seaman's glass, 215 

Spy out my face, and laugh at all your fears.' 

But when the last of those last moments came, 
'Annie, my girl, cheer up, be comforted, 
Look to the babes, and till I come again 
Keep everything shipshape, for I must go. 220 

And fear no more for me ; or if you fear 
Cast all your cares on God ; that anchor holds. 
Is He not yonder in those uttermost 
Parts of the morning? if I flee to these 
Can I go from Him ? and the sea is His, 225 

The sea is His : He made it.' 
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Enoch rose. 
Cast his strong arms about his drooping wife, 
And kiss'd his wonder-stricken little ones ; 
But for the third, the sickly one, who slept 
After a night of feverous wakefulness, 230 

When Annie would have raised him Enoch said 
' Wake him not ; let him sleep ; how should the child 
Remember this ? ' and kiss'd him in his cot. 
But Annie from her baby's forehead dipt 
A tiny curl, and gave it : this he kept 235 

Thro* all his future ; but now hastily caught 
His bundle, waved his hand, and went his way. 

She when the day, that Enoch mentioned, came, 
Borrow'd a glass, but all in vain : perhaps 
She could not fix the glass to suit her eye ; 240 

Perhaps her eye was dim, hand tremulous ; 
She saw him not : and while he stood on deck 
Waving, the moment and the vessel past. 

Ev'n to the last dip of the vanishing sail 
She watch'd it, and departed weeping for him ; 245 

Then, tho' she mourn'd his absence as his grave, 
Set her sad will no less to chime with his. 
But throve not in her trade, not being bred 
To barter, nor compensating the want 
By shrewdness, neither capable of lies, 250 

Nor asking overmuch and taking less. 
And still foreboding * what would Enoch say ? ' 
For more than once, in days of difficulty 
And pressure, had she sold her wares for less 
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Than what she gave in buying what she sold : 255 

She fail'd and sadden'd knowing it ; and thus, 
Expectant of that news which never came, 
Gain'd for her own a scanty sustenance, 
And lived a life of silent melancholy. 

Now the third child was sickly- born and grew 260 

Yet sicklier, tho' the mother cared for it 
With all a mother's care : nevertheless. 
Whether her business often caird her from it, 
Or thro' the want of what it needed most, 
Or means to pay the voice who best could tell 265 

What most it needed — howsoe'er it was. 
After a Hngering, — ere she was aware, — 
Like the caged bird escaping suddenly, 
The little innocent soul flitted away. 

In that same week when Annie buried it, 270 

Philip's true heart, which hunger'd for her peace 
(Since Enoch left he had not look'd upon her). 
Smote him, as having kept aloof so long. 
* Surely,' said Philip, * I may see her now. 
May be some little comfort ' ; therefore went, 275 

Past thro' the solitary room in front, 
Paused for a moment at an inner door, 
Then struck it thrice, and, no one opening, 
Enter'd ; but Annie, seated with her grief. 
Fresh from the burial of her little one, 280 

Cared not to look on any human face, 
But turn'd her own toward the wall and wept. 
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Then Philip standing up said falteringly 
* Annie, I came to ask a favour of you.* 

He spoke ; the passion in her moan'd reply 285 

' Favour from one so sad and so forlorn 
As I am ! * half abash'd him ; yet unask'd, 
His bashfulness and tenderness at war, > 
He set himself beside her, saying to her : 

* I came to speak to you of what he wish'd, 290 

Enoch, your husband : I have ever said 
You chose the best among us — a strong man : 
For where he fixt his heart he set his hand 
To do the thing he wilPd, and bore it thro'. 
And wherefore did he go this weary way, 295 

And leave you lonely ? not to see the world — 
For pleasure ? — nay, but for the wherewithal 
To give his babes a better bringing-up 
Than his had been, or yours : that was his wish. 
And if he come again, vext will he be 300 

To find the precious morning hours were lost. 
And it would vex him even in his grave, 
If he could know his babes were running wild 
Like colts about the waste. So, Annie, now — 
Have we not known each other all our lives ? 305 

I do beseech you by the love you bear 
Him and his children not to say me nay — 
For, if you will, when Enoch comes again 
Why then he shall repay me — if you will, 
Annie — for I am rich and well-to-do. 310 
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Now let me put the boy and girl to school : 
This is the favour that I came to ask.* 

Then Annie with her brows against the wall 
Answer'd * I cannot look you in the face ; 
I seem so foolish and so broken down. 315 

When you came in my sorrow broke me down ; 
And now I think- your kindness breaks me down ; 
But Enoch lives ; that is borne in on me : 
He will repay you : money can be repaid ; 
Not kindness such as yours.* 

And Philip ask*d 320 

* Then you will let me, Annie ? ' 

There she turn'd, 
She rose, and fixt her swimming eyes upon him, 
And dwelt a moment on his kindly face. 
Then calling down a blessing on his head 
Caught at his hand, and wrung it passionately, 325 

And past into the little garth beyond. 
So lifted up in spirit he moved away. 

Then Philip put the boy and girl to school, 
And bought them needful books, and everyway, 
Like one who does his duty by his own, 330 

Made himself theirs ; and tho' for Annie*s sake, 
Fearing the lazy gossip of the port. 
He oft denied his heart his dearest wish. 
And seldom crost her threshold, yet he sent 
Gifts by the children, garden-herbs and fruit, 335 

The late and early roses from his wall. 
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Or conies from the down, and now and then, 

With some pretext of fineness in the meal 

To save the offence of charitable, flour 

From his tall mill that whistled on the waste. 340 

But Philip did not fathom Annie's mind : 
Scarce could the woman when he came upon her, 
Out of full heart and boundless gratitude 
Light on a broken word to thank him with. 
But i^hihp was her children's all-in-all ; 345 

From distant corners of the street they ran 
To greet his hearty welcome heartily ; 
Lords of his house and of his mill were they ; 
Worried his passive ear with petty wrongs 
Or pleasures, hung upon him, play'd with him 350 

And call'd him Father Philip. Philip gain'd 
As Enoch lost ; for Enoch seem'd .to them 
Uncertain as a vision or a dream, 
Faint as a figure seen in early dawn 
Down at the far end of an avenue, 355 

Going we know not where : and so ten years, 
Since Enoch left his hearth and native land. 
Fled forward, and no news of Enoch came. 

It chanced one evening Annie's children long*d 
To go with others, nutting to the wood, 360 

And Annie would go with them ; then they begg'd 
For Father Philip (as they called him) too : 
Him, like the working bee in blossom-dust, 
Blanch'd with his mill, they found ; and saying to him 
* Come with us, Father Philip ' he denied ; 365 
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But when the children pluck'd at him to go, 
He laughed, and yielded readily to their wish, 
For was not Annie with them ? and they went. 

But after scaling half the weary down, 
Just where the prone edge of the wood began 370 

To feather toward the hollow, all her force 
Fail'd her ; and sighing, * Let me rest ' she said : 
So Philip rested with her well-content ; 
While all the younger ones with jubilant cries • 

Broke from their elders, and tumultuously 375 

Down thro* the whitening hazels made a plunge 
To the bottom, and dispersed, and bent or broke 
The lithe reluctant boughs to tear away 
Their tawny clusters, crying to each other 
And calling, here and there, about the wood. 380 

But Philip sitting at her side forgot 
Her presence, and remember'd one dark hour 
Here in this wood, when like a wounded life 
He crept into the shadow : at last he said. 
Lifting his honest forehead, * Listen, Annie, 385 

How merry they are down yonder in the wood. 
Tired, Annie ? * for she did not speak a word. 
' Tired? ' but her face had fallen upon her hands ; 
At which, as with a kind of anger in him, 
* The ship was lost,' he said, * the ship was lost ! 390 

No more of that ! why should you kill yourself 
And make them orphans quite ? * And Annie said 
' I thought not of it : but — I know not why — 
Their voices make me feel so solitary.* 
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Then Philip coming somewhat closer spoke : 395 

* Annie, there is a thing upon my mind, 
And it has been upon my mind so long, 
That tho* I know not when it first came there 
I know that it will out at last. O Annie, 

It is beyond all hope, against all chance, 400 

That he who left you ten long years ago 

Should still be living ; well then — let me speak : 

I grieve to see you poor and wanting help : 

I cannot help you as I wish to do 

Unless — they say that women are so quick — 405 

Perhaps you know what I would have you know — 

I wish you for my wife. I fain would prove 

A father to your children : I do think 

They love me as a father : I am sure 

That I love them as if they were mine own ; 410 

And I believe, if you were fast my wife. 

That after all these sad uncertain years, 

We might be still as happy as God grants 

To any of his creatures. Think upon it : 

For I am well-to-do — no kin, no care, 415 

No burthen, save my care for you and yours : 

And we have known each other all our lives, 

And I have loved you longer than you know.' 

Then answer 'd Annie ; tenderly she spoke : 

* You have been as God's good angel in our house. 420 
God bless you for it, God reward you for it, 

Philip, with something happier than myself. 
Can one love twice ? can you be ever loved 
As Enoch was ? what is it that you ask ? * 
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* I am content ' he answer'd * to be loved 425 
A little after Enoch/ * O ' she cried, 

Scared as it were, * dear Philip, wait a while : 

If Enoch comes — but Enoch will not come — 

Yet wait a year, a year is not so long : 

Surely I shall be wiser in a year : 430 

wait a little ! * Philip sadly said 

* Annie, as I have waited all my life 

1 well may wait a little.' * Nay ' she cried 

* I am bound : you have my promise -^— in a year : 

Will you not bide your year as I bide mine ? * 435 

And Philip answer'd * I will bide my year.* 

Here both were mute, till Philip glancing up 
Beheld the dead flame of the fallen day 
Pass from the Danish barrow overhead ; 
Then fearing night and chill for Annie, rose 440 

And sent his voice beneath him thro' the wood. 
Up came the children laden with their spoil ; 
Then all descended to the port, and there 
At Annie's door he paused and gave his hand. 
Saying gently ' Annie, when I spoke to you, 445 

That was your hour of weakness. I was wrong, 
I am always bound to you, but you are free.' 
Then Annie weeping answer'd ' I am bound.' 

She spoke ; and in one moment as it were, 
While yet she went about her household ways, 450 

Ev'n as she dwelt upon his latest words. 
That he had loved her longer than she knew, 
That autumn into autumn flash'd again, 
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And there he stood once more before her face, 

Claiming her promise. ' Is it a year? ' she ask'd. 455 

' Yes, if the nuts * he said ' be ripe again : 

Come out and see/ But she — she put him off — 

So much to look to — such a change — a month — 

Give her a month — she knew that she was bound — 

A month — no more. Then Philip with his eyes 460 

Full of that lifelong hunger, and his voice 

Shaking a little like a drunkard's hand, 

* Take your own time, Annie, take your own time.' 

And Annie could have wept for pity of him ; 

And yet she held him on delayingly 465 

With many a scarce-believable excuse, 

Trying his truth and his long-sufferance, 

Till half-another year had slipt away. 

By this the lazy gossips of the port. 
Abhorrent of a calculation crost, 470 

Began to chafe as at a personal wrong. 
Some thought that Philip did but trifle with her ; 
Some that she but held off to draw him on ; 
And others laugh'd at her and Philip too, 
As simple folk that knew not their own minds, 475 

And one, in whom all evil fancies clung 
Like serpent eggs together, laughingly 
Would hint at worse in either. Her own son 
Was silent, tho' he often look'd his wish ; 
But evermore the daughter prest upon her 480 

To wed the man so dear to all of them 
And lift the household out of poverty ; 
And Philij^'s rosy face contracting grew 
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Careworn and wan ; and all these things fell on her 
Sharp as reproach. 

At last one night it chanced 485 

That Annie could not sleep, but earnestly 
Pray'd for a sign ' my Enoch is he gone ? ' 
Then compassed round by the blind wall of night 
Brook'd not the expectant terror of her heart, 
Started from bed, and struck herself a light, 490 

Then desperately seized the holy Book, 
Suddenly set it wide to find a sign. 
Suddenly put her finger on the text, 

* Under the palm-tree.' That was nothing to her : 

No meaning there : she closed the Book and slept ; 495 
When lo ! her Enoch sitting on a height. 
Under a palm-tree, over him the Sun : 

* He is gone,' she thought, ' he is happy, he is singing 
Hosanna in the highest : yonder shines 

The Sun of Righteousness, and these be palms 500 

Whereof the happy people strowing cried 
" Hosanna in the highest ! '* * Here she woke, 
Resolved, sent for him and said wildly to him 

* There is no reason why we should not wed.' 

* Then for God's sake,' he answer'd, ' both our sakes, 505 
So you will wed me, let it be at once.' 

So these were wed and merrily rang the bells, 
Merrily rang the bells and they were wed. 
But never merrily beat Annie's heart. 
A footstep seem'd to fall beside her path, 510 

She knew not whence ; a whisper on her ear, 
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She knew not what ; nor loved she to be left 

Alone at home, nor ventured out alone. 

What aird her then, that ere she entered, often 

Her hand dwelt lingeringly on the latch, 515 

Fearing to enter : Philip thought he knew : 

Such doubts and fears were common to her state, 

Being with child : but when her child was born, 

Then her new child was as herself renewed. 

Then the new mother cam.e about her heart, 520 

Then her good Philip was her all-in-all, 

And that mysterious instinct wholly died. 

And where was Enoch? prosperously sailed 
The ship * Good Fortune,' tho' at setting forth 
The Biscay, roughly ridging eastward, shook 525 

And almost overwhelmed her, yet unvext 
She slipt across the summer of the world, 
Then after a long tumble about the Cape 
And frequent interchange of foul and fair. 
She passing thro' the summer world again, 530 

The breath of heaven came continually 
And sent her sweetly by the golden isles. 
Till silent in her oriental haven. 

There Enoch traded for himself, and bought 
Quaint monsters for the market of those times, 535 

A gilded dragon, also, for the babes. 

Less lucky her home-voyage : at first indeed 
Thro' many a fair sea-circle, day by day, 
Scarce-rocking, her full-busted figure-head 
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Stared o*er the ripple feathering from her bows : 540 

Then followed calms, and then winds variable. 

Then baffling, a long course of them ; and last 

Storm, such as drove her under moonless heavens 

Till hard upon the cry of * breakers ' came 

The crash of ruin, and the loss of all 545 

But Enoch and two others. Half the night, 

Buoy'd upon floating tackle and broken spars. 

These drifted, stranding on an isle at morn 

Rich, but the loneliest in a lonely sea. 

No want was there of human sustenance, 550 

Soft fruitage, mighty nuts, and nourishing roots ; 
Nor save for pity was it hard to take 
The helpless life so wild that it was tame. 
There in a seaward -gazing mountain-gorge 
They built, and thatch'd with leaves of palm, a hut, 555 
Half hut, half native cavern. So the three. 
Set in this Eden of all plenteousness, 
Dwelt with eternal summer, ill- content. 

For one, the youngest, hardly more than boy, 
Hurt in that night of sudden ruin and wreck, 560 

Lay Hngering out a five-years ' death-in-life. 
They could not leave him. After he was gone, 
The two remaining found a fallen stem ; 
And Enoch's comrade, careless of himself. 
Fire-hollowing this in Indian fashion, fell 565 

Sun-stricken, and that other Hved alone. 
In those two deaths he read God's warning * wait.' 
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The mountain wooded to the peak, the lawns 
And winding glades high up like ways to Heaven, 
The slender coco's drooping crown of plumes, 570 

The lightning flash of insect and of bird, 
The lustre of the long convolvuluses 
That coil'd around the stately stems, and ran 
Ev*n to the limit of the land, the glows 
And glories of the broad belt of the world, 575 

All these he saw ; but what he fain had seen 
He could not see, the kindly human face. 
Nor ever hear a kindly voice, but heard 
The m)rriad shriek of wheeling ocean-fowl. 
The league-long roller thundering on the reef, 580 

The moving whisper of huge trees that branch'd 
And blossom'd in the zenith, or the sweep 
Of some precipitous rivulet to the wave. 
As down the shore he ranged, or all day long 
Sat often in the seaward-gazing gorge, 585 

A shipwrecked sailor, waiting for a sail : 
No sail from day to day, but every day 
The sunrise broken into scarlet shafts 
Among the palms and ferns and precipices ; 
The blaze upon the waters to the east ; 590 

The blaze upon his island overhead ; 
The blaze upon the waters to the west ; 
Then the great stars that globed themselves in Heaven, 
The hoUower-bellowing ocean, and again 
The scarlet shafts of sunrise — but no sail. 595 

There often as he watch*d or seem*d to watch. 
So still, the golden lizard on him paused. 
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A phantom made of many phantoms moved 

Before him haunting him, or he himself 

Moved haunting people, things and places, known 600 

Far in a darker isle beyond the line ; 

The babes, their babble, Annie, the small house. 

The climbing street, the mill, the leafy lanes, 

The peacock-yewtree and the lonely Hall, 

The horse he drove, the boat he sold, the chill 605 

November dawns and dewy-glooming downs. 

The gentle shower, the smell of dying leaves, 

And the low moan of leaden-colour'd seas. 

Once likewise, in the ringing of his ears, 
Tho' faintly, merrily — far and far away — 610 

He heard the pealing of his parish bells ; 
Then, tho' he knew not wherefore, started up 
Shuddering, and when the beauteous hateful isle 
Return'd upon him, had not his poor heart 
Spoken with That, which being everywhere 615 

Lets none, who speaks with Him, seem all alone, 
Surely the man had died of solitude. 

Thus over Enoch's early- silvering head 
The sunny and rainy seasons came and went 
Year after year. His hopes to see his own, 620 

And pace the sacred old familiar fields. 
Not yet had perished, when his lonely doom 
Came suddenly to an end. Another ship 
(She wanted water) blown by baffling winds. 
Like the Good Fortune, from her destined course, 625 
Stay'd by this isle, not knowing where she lay : 
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For since the mate had seen at early dawn 

Across a break on the mist-wreathen isle 

The silent water slipping from the hills, 

They sent a crew that landing burst away 630 

In search of stream or fount, and filPd the shores 

With clamour. Downward from his mountain gorge 

Stept the long-hair'd long-bearded solitary, 

Brown, looking hardly human, strangel)s clad. 

Muttering and mumblmg, idiotlike it seem'd, 635 

With inarticulate rage, and making signs 

They knew not what : and yet he led the way 

To where the rivulets of sweet water ran ; 

And ever as he mingled with the crew. 

And heard them talking, his long-bounden tongue 640 

Was loosen'd, till he made them understand ; 

Whom, when their casks were filPd they took aboard : 

And there the tale he utter'd brokenly, 

Scarce-credited at first but more and more. 

Amazed and melted all who listened to it : 645 

And clothes they gave him and free passage home ; 

But oft he worked among the rest and shook 

His isolation from him. None of these 

Came from his country, or could answer him. 

If questioned, aught of what he cared to know. 650 

And dull the voyage was with long delays. 

The vessel scarce sea-worthy ; but evermore 

His fancy fled before the lazy wind 

Returning, till beneath a clouded moon 

He hke a lover down thro' all his blood 655 

Drew in the dewy meadowy morning-breath 

Of England, blown across her ghostly wall ; 
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And that same morning officers and men 

Levied a kindly tax upon themselves. 

Pitying the lonely man, and gave him it : 660 

Then moving up the coast they landed him, 

Ev'n in that harbour whence he saiPd before-. 



There Enoch spoke no word to any one. 
But homeward — ^ home — what home ? had he a home ? 
His home, he walk'd. Bright was that afternoon, 665 
Sunny but chill ; till drawn thro' either chasm, 
Where either haven open'd on the deeps, 
Roird a sea-haze and whelm'd the world in gray ; 
Cut off the length of highway on before, 
And left but narrow breadth to left and right 670 

Of withered holt or tilth or pasturage. 
On the nigh-naked tree the robin piped 
Disconsolate, and thro' the dripping haze 
The dead weight of the dead leaf bore it down : 
Thicker the drizzle grew, deeper the gloom ; 675 

Last, as it seem'd, a great mist-blotted light 
Flared on him, and he came upon the place. 

Then down the long street having slowly stolen, 
His heart foreshadowing all calamity. 
His eyes upon the stones, he reach' d the home 680 

Where Annie lived and loved him, and his babes 
In those far-off seven happy years were born ; 
But finding neither light nor murmur there 
(A bill of sale gleam'd thro' the drizzle) crept 
Still downward thinking ' dead or dead to me ! * 685 
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Down to the pool and narrow wharf he went, 
Seeking a tavern which of old he knew, 
A front of timber-crost antiquity, 
So propt, worm-eaten, ruinously old, 
He thought it must have gone ; but he was gone 690 

Who kept it ; and his widow Miriam Lane, 
With daily-dwindling profits held the house ; 
A haunt of brawling seamen once, but now 
Stiller, with yet a bed for wandering men. 
There Enoch rested silent many days. 695 

But Miriam Lane was good and garrulous, 
Nor let him be, but often breaking in, 
Told him, with other annals of the port. 
Not knowing — Enoch was so brown, so bow*d, 
So broken — all the story of his house. 700 

His baby's death, her growing poverty, 
How Philip put her little ones to school. 
And kept them in it, his long wooing her, 
Her slow consent, and marriage, and the birth 
Of Philip's child : and o'er his countenance 705 

No shadow past, nor motion : any one. 
Regarding, well had deem'd he felt the tale 
Less than the teller : only when she closed 
' Enoch, poor man, was cast away and lost ' 
He, shaking his gray head pathetically, 710 

Repeated muttering ' cast away and lost ' ; 
Again in deeper inward whispers * lost ! ' 

But Enoch yeam'd to see her face again ; 
* If I might look on her sweet face again 
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And know that she is happy.' So the thought 715 

Haunted and harassed him, and drove him forth, 

At evening when the dull November day 

Was growing duller twilight, to the hill. 

There he sat down gazing on all below ; 

There did a thousand memories roll upon him, 720 

Unspeakable for sadness. By and by 

The ruddy square of comfortable light, 

Far-blazing from the rear of Philip's house. 

Allured him, as the beacon-blaze allures 

The bird of passage, till he madly strikes 725 

Against it, and beats out his weary life. 

For Philip's dwelling fronted on the street, 
The latest house to landward ; but behind. 
With one small gate that open'd on the waste. 
Flourished a little garden square and wall'd : 73a 

And in it throve an ancient evergreen, 
A yewtree, and all round it ran a walk 
Of shingle, and a walk divided it : 
But Enoch shunn'd the middle walk and stole 
Up by the wall, behind the yew ; and thence 735 

That which he better might have shunn'd, if griefs 
Like his have worse or better, Enoch saw. 

For cups and silver on the bumish'd board 
Sparkled and shone ; so genial was the hearth : 
And on the right hand of the hearth he saw 740 

Philip, the slighted suitor of old times, 
Stout, rosy, with his babe across his knees ; 
And o'er her second father stoopt a girl. 
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A later but a loftier Annie Lee, 

Fair-hair'd and tall, and from her lifted hand 745 

Dangled a length of ribbon and a ring 

To tempt the babe, who rear'd his creasy arms, 

Caught at and ever miss'd it, and they laugh'd ; 

And on the left hand of the hearth he saw 

The mother glancing often toward her babe, 750 

But turning now and then to speak with him, 

Her son, who stood beside her tall and strong, 

And saying that which pleased him, for he smiled. 

Now when the dead man come to life beheld 
His wife his wife no more, and saw the babe 755 

Hers, yet not his, upon the father's knee. 
And all the warmth, the peace, the happiness. 
And his own children tall and beautiful, 
And him, that other, reigning in his place, 
Lord of his rights and of his children's love, — 760 

Then he, tho' Miriam Lane had told him all. 
Because things seen are mightier than things heard, 
Stagger'd and shook, holding the branch, and fear'd 
To send abroad a shrill and terrible cry, 
Which in one moment, like the blast of doom, 765 

Would shatter all the happiness of the hearth. 

He therefore turning softly like a thief. 
Lest the harsh shingle should grate underfoot, 
And feeling all along the garden-wall, 
Lest he should swoon and tumble and be found, 770 

Crept to the gate, and opened it, and closed, 
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As lightly as a sick man's chamber-door, 
Behind him, and came out upon the waste. 

And there he would have knelt, but that his knees 
Were feeble, so that falling prone he dug 775 

His fingers into the wet earth, and pray'd : 

' Too hard to bear ! why did they take me thence ? 
O God Almighty, blessed Saviour, Thou 
That didst uphold me on my lonely isle. 
Uphold me. Father, in my loneliness 780 

A little longer ! aid me, give me strength 
Not to tell her, never to let her know. 
Help me not to break in upon her peace. 
My children too ! must I not speak to these ? 
They know me not. I should betray myself. 785 

Never : No father's kiss for me — the girl 
So like her mother, and the boy, my son.' 

There speech and thought and nature faiPd^a little. 
And he lay tranced ; but when he rose and paced 
Back toward his solitary home again, 790 

All down the long and narrow street he went 
Beating it in upon his weary brain. 
As tho' it were the burthen of a song, 
' Not to tell her, never to let her know.' 

He was not all unhappy. His resolve 795 

Upbore him, and firm faith, and evermore 
Prayer from a living source within the will, 
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And beating up thro* all the bitter world, 

Like fountains of sweet water in the sea, 

Kept him a living soul. ' This miller's wife * 800 

He said to Miriam ' that you spoke about, 

Has she no fear that her first husband lives ? ' 

* Ay, ay, poor soul * said Miriam, ' fear enow ! 
If you could tell her you had seen him dead, 

Why, that would be her comfort ' ; and he thought 805 

* After the Lord has calPd me she shall know, 
I wait His time,' and Enoch set himself. 
Scorning an alms, to work whereby to live. 
Almost to all things could he turn his hand. 

Cooper he was and carpenter, and wrought 810 

To make the boatmen fishing-nets, or help'd 

At lading and unlading the tall barks. 

That brought the stinted commerce of those days ; 

Thus eam'd a scanty living for himself: 

Yet since he did but labour for himself, 815 

Work without hope, there was not life in it 

Whereby the man could live ; and as. the year 

Roird itself round again to meet the day 

When Enoch had return' d, a languor came 

Upon him, gentle sickness, gradually 820 

Weakening the man, till he could cio no more. 

But kept the house, his chair, and last his bed. 

And Enoch bore his weakness cheerfully. 

For sure no gladlier does the stranded wreck 

See thro' the gray skirts of a lifting squall 825 

The boat that bears the hope of life approach 

To save the life despair'd of, than he saw 

Death dawning on him, and the close of all. 
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For thro' that dawning gleam'd a kindlier hope 
On Enoch thinking * after I am gone, 830 

Then may she learn I lov'd her to the last.* 
He call'd aloud for Miriam Lane and said 

* Woman, I have a secret — only swear. 
Before I tell you — swear upon the book 

Not to reveal it, till you see me dead.* 835 

' Dead,* clamour'd the good woman, * hear him talk ! 
I warrant, man, that wef shall bring you round.' 

* Swear* added Enoch sternly *on the book.' 
And on the book, half- frighted, Miriam swore. 

• 

Then Enoch rolling his gray eyes upon her, 840 

* Did you know Enoch Arden of this town ? ' 

* Know him ? * she said * I knew him far away. 
Ay, ay, I mind him coming down the street ; 
Held his head high, and cared for no man, he.' 

Slowly and sadly Enoch answer*d her ; 845 

* His head is low, and no man cares for him. 
I think I have not three days more to live ; 

I am the man.* At which the woman gave 

A half-incredulous, half-hysterical cry. 

' You Arden, you ! nay, — sure he was a foot 850 

Higher than you be.* Enoch said again 

* My God has bow'd me down to what I am ; 
My grief and solitude have broken me ; 
Nevertheless, know you that I am he 

Who married — but that name has twice been changed — 
I married her who married Philip Ray. 856 

Sit, listen.' Then he told her of his voyage. 
His wreck, his lonely life, his coming back. 
His gazing in on Annie, his resolve, 
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And how he kept it As the woman heard 860 

Fast flow'd the current of her easy tears, 

While in her heart she yearned incessantly 

To rush abroad all round the little haven, 

Proclaiming Enoch Arden and his woes ; 

But awed and promise-bounden she forbore, 865 

Saying only ' See your bairns before you go ! 

Eh, let me fetch 'em, Arden,* and arose 

Eager to bring them down, for Enoch hung 

A moment on her words, but then replied : 

* Woman, disturb me not now at the last, 870 

But let me hold my purpose till I die. 
Sit down again ; mark me and understand, 
While I have power to speak. I charge you now. 
When you shall see her, tell her that I died 
Blessing her, praying for her, loving her ; 875 

Save for the bar between us, loving her 
As when she laid her head beside my own. 
And tell my daughter Annie, whom I saw 
So like her mother, that my latest breath 
Was spent in blessing her and praying for her. 880 

And tell my son that I died blessing him. 
And say to Philip that I blest him too ; 
He never meant us any thing but good. 
But if my children care to see me dead, 
Who hardly knew me living, let them come, 885 

I am their father ; but she must not come, 
For my dead face would vex her after-life. 
And now there is but one of all my blood 
Who will embrace me in the world-to-be ; 
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This hair is his : she cut it off and gave it, 890 

And I have borne it with me all these years. 

And thought to bear it with me to my grave ; 

But now my mind is changed, for I shall see him, 

My babe in bliss : wherefore when I am gone, 

Take, give her this, for it may comfort her : 895 

It will moreover be a token to her. 

That I am he.* 

He ceased ; and Miriam Lane 
Made such a voluble answer promising all, 
That once again he roll'd his eyes upon her 
Repeating all he wished, and once again 900 

She promised. 

Then the third night after this. 
While Enoch slumber'd motionless and pale, 
And Miriam watch'd and dozed at intervals, 
There came so loud a calling of the sea, 
That all the houses in the haven rang. 905 

He woke, he rose, he spread his arms abroad 
Crying with a loud voice * A sail ! a sail ! 
I am saved ' ; and so fell back and spoke no more. 

So past the strong heroic soul away. 
And when they buried him the little port 910 

Had seldom seen a costlier funeral. 



LOCKSLEY HALL. 



Comrades, leave me here a little, while as yet 't is early 

morn : 
Leave me here, and when you want me, sound upon the 

bugle-horn. 2 

*T is the place, and all around it, as of old, the curlews 

call, 
Dreary gleams about the moorland flying over Locksley 

Hall ; 4 

Locksley Hall, that in the distance overlooks the sandy 

tracts, 
And the hollow ocean-ridges roaring into cataracts. 6 

Many a night from yonder ivied casement, ere I went to 

rest, 
Did I look on great Orion sloping slowly to the; West. 8 

Many a night I saw the Pleiads, rising thro* the mellow 

shade. 

Glitter like a swarm of fire-flies tangled in a silver braid. 

« 
Here upon the beach I wander*d, nourishing a youth 

sublime 

With the fairy tales of science, and the long result of 

Time ; 12 

D 33 
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When the centuries behind me like a fruitful land re- 
posed ; 

When I clung to all the present for the promise that it 
closed : 14 

When I dipt into the future far as human eye coul4 see ; 

Saw the Vision of the world, and all the wonder that 

would be. — 16 

In the Spring a fuller crimson comes upon the robin's 

breast; 
In the Spring the wanton lapwing gets himself another 

crest ; 18 

In the Spring a livelier iris changes on the burnished 

dove ; 
In the Spring a young man*s fancy lightly turns to 

thoughts of love. 20 

Then her cheek was pale and thinner than should be for 

one so young, 
And her eyes on all my motions with a mute observance 

hung. 22 

And I said, * My cousin Amy, speak, and speak the truth 

to me, 
Trust me, cousin, all the current of my being sets to 

thee.* 24 

On her pallid cheek and forehead came a colour and a 

light. 
As I have seen the rosy red flushing in the northern 

night, 26 
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And she tum'd — her bosom shaken with a sudden 

storm of sighs — 
All the spirit deeply dawning in the dark of hazel 

eyes — 28 

Saying, * I have hid my feelings, fearing they should do 

me wrong ' ; 
Saying, * Dost thou love me, cousin ? ' weeping, * I have 

loved thee long.* 30 

Love took up the glass of Time, and tum'd it in his 

glowing hands ; 
Every moment, lightly shaken, ran itself in golden sands. 

Love took up the harp of Life, and smote on all the 

chords with might ; 
Smote the chord of Self, that, trembling, passed in music 

out of sight. 34 

Many a morning on the moorland did we hear the copses 

ring, 
And her whisper throng'd my pulses with the fulness of 

the Spring. 36 

Many an evening by the waters did we watch the stately 

ships, 
And our spirits rush'd together at the touching of the 

lips. 38 

O my cousin, shallow-hearted ! O my Amy, mine no 

more ! 

O the dreary, dreary moorland ! O the barren, barren 

shore ! 40 
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Falser than all fancy fathoms^ falser than all songs have 

sung, 
Puppet to a father's threat, and servile to a shrewish 

tongue ! 42 

Is it well to wish thee happy? — having known me — to 

decline 
On a range of lower feelings and a narrower heart than 

mine ! 44 

Yet it shall be : thou shalt lower to his level day by day, 

What is fine within thee growing coarse to sympathize 

with clay. 46 

As the husband is, the wife is : thou art mated with a 

clown, 
And the grossness of his nature will have weight to drag 

thee down. 48 

He will hold thee, when his passion shall have spent its 

novel force, 
Something better than his dog, a little dearer than his 

horse. 50 

What is this ? his eyes are heavy : think not they are 

glazed with wine. 
Go to him : it is thy duty : kiss him : take his hand in 

thine. 52 

It may be my lord is weary, that his brain is over- 
wrought : 

Soothe him with thy finer fancies, touch him with thy 
lighter thought. 54 
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He will answer to the purpose, easy things to under- 
stand — 

Better thou wert dead before me, tho' I slew thee with 
my hand ! 56 

Better thou and I were lying, hidden from the hearths 

disgrace, 
RoU'd in one another's arms, and silent in a last embrace. 

Cursed be the social wants that sin against the strength 

of youth ! 
Cursed be the social lies that warp us from the living 

truth ! 60 

Cursed be the sickly forms that err from honest Nature's 

rule ! 
Cursed be the gold that gilds the straiten'd forehead of 

the fool ! 62 

Well — 't is well that I should bluster ! — Hadst thou less 

unworthy proved — 
Would to God — for I had loved thee more than ever 

wife was loved. 64 

* 

Am I mad, that I should cherish that which bears but 

bitter fruit? 

I will pluck it from my bosom, tho' my heart be at the 

root. 66 

Never, tho' my mortal summers to such length of years 

should come 
As the many- win ter'd crow that leads the clanging rookery 

home. 68 
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Where is comfort? in division of the records of the 

mind? 
C^an I part her from herself, and love her, as I knew her, 

kind ? 70 

I remember one that perish'd : sweetly did she speak 

and move : 
Such a one do I remember, whom to look at was to love. 

Can I think of her as dead, and love her for the love she 
bore? 

No — she never loved me truly : love is love for ever- 
more. 74 

Comfort ? comfort scom'd of devils ! this is truth the 

poet sings, 
That a sorrow's crown of sorrow is remembering happier 

things. 76 

Drug thy memories, lest thou learn it, lest thy heart be 

put to proof. 
In the dead unhappy night, and when the rain is on the 

roof. 78 

Like a dog, he hunts in dreams, and thou art staring at 

the wall, 
Where the dying night-lamp flickers, and the shadows 

rise and fall. 80 

Then a hand shall pass before thee, pointing to his 

drunken sleep. 
To thy widow'd marriage-pillows, to the tears that thou 

wilt weep. 82 
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Thou shalt hear the * Never, never,* whisper'd by the 

phantom years, 
And a song from out the distance in the ringing of thine 

ears; 84 

And an eye shall vex thee, looking ancient kindness on 

thy pain. 
Turn thee, turn thee on thy pillow : get thee to thy rest 

again. 86 

Nay, but Nature brings thee solace ; for a tender voice 

will cry. 
T is a purer life than thine ; a lip to drain thy trouble 

dry. 88 

Baby lips will laugh me down : my latest rival brings 

thee rest. 
Baby fingers, waxen touches, press me from the mother's 

breast. 90 

O, the child too clothes the father with a dearness not 

his due. 
Half is thine and half is his : it will be worthy of the 

two. 92 

O, I see thee old and formal, fitted to thy petty part. 
With a little hoard of maxims preaching down a daughter's 
heart. 94 

* They were dangerous guides the feelings — she herself 
was not exempt — 

Truly, she herself had suffer'd' — Perish in thy self- 
contempt ! 96 
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Overlive it — lower yet — be happy ! wherefore should I 

care? 
I myself must mix with action, lest I wither by despair. 98 

What is that which I should turn to, lighting upon days 

like these ? 
Every door is barr'd with gold, and opens but to golden 

keys. 100 

Every gate is thronged with suitors, all the markets over- 
flow. 

I have but an angry fancy : what is that which I should 
do ? 102 

I had been content to perish, falling on the foeman's 

ground, 
When the ranks are roird in vapour, and the winds are 

laid with sound. 104 

But the jingling of the guinea helps the hurt that Honour 

feels, 
And the nations do but murmur, snarling at each other's 

heels. 106 

Can I but relive in sadness? I will turn that earlier 

page. 
Hide me from my deep emotion, O thou wondrous 

Mother-Age ! 108 

Make me feel the wild pulsation that I felt before the 

strife. 
When I heard my days before me, and the tumult of my 

life ; no 
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Yearning for the large excitement that the coming years 

would )deld, 
Eager-hearted as a boy when first he leaves his father's 

field, 112 

And at night along the dusky highway near and nearer 

drawn, 

Sees in heaven the light of London fiaring like a dreary 

dawn; 114 

And his spirit leaps within him to be gone before him 

then. 
Underneath the light he looks at, in among the throngs 

of men : 116 

Men, my brothers, men the workers, ever reaping some- 
thing new : 

That which they have done but earnest of the things that 
they shall do : 118 

 

For I dipt into the future, far as human eye could see. 
Saw the Vision of the world, and all the wonder that 
would be ; 120 

Saw the heavens fill with commerce, argosies of magic 

sails. 
Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down with costly 

bales ; 122 

Heard the heavens fill with shouting, and there rain'd a 

ghastly dew 

From the nations' airy navies grappling in the central 

blue ; 124 
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Far along the world-wide whisper of the south-wind rush- 
ing warm, 

With the standards of the peoples plunging thro' the 
thunder-storm ; 126 

Till the war-drum throbb'd no longer, and the battle-flags 

were furl'd 
In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the world. 128 

There the common sense of most shall hold a fretful realm 

in awe, 
And the kindly earth shall slumber, lapt in universal 

law. 130 

So I triumphed, ere my passion sweeping thro' me left 

me dry. 
Left me with the palsied heart, and left me with the 

jaundiced eye ; 132 

Eye, to which all order festers, all things here are out of 

joint : 
Science moves, but slowly slowly, creeping on from point 

to point : 134 

Slowly comes a hungry people, as a lion, creeping nigher. 

Glares at one that nods and winks behind a slowly-dying 

fire. 136 

Yet I doubt not thro' the ages one increasing purpose 

runs. 
And the thoughts of men are widened with the process of 

the suns. 138 
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What is that to him that reaps not harvest of his youthful 

joys, 
Tho* the deep heart of existence beat forever hke a boy's ? 

Knowledge comes, but wisdom lingers, and I linger on 

the shore. 
And the individual withers, and the world is more and 

more. '^ 142 

Knowledge comes, but wisdom lingers, and 'he bears a 

laden breast. 
Full of sad experience, moving toward the stillness of his 

rest. 144 

Hark, njy merry comrades call me, sounding on the 

bugle- horn. 
They to whom my foolish passion were a target for their 

scorn : 146 

Shall it not be scorn to me to harp on such a moulder'd 

string ? 
I am shamed thro' all my nature to have loved so slight 

a thing. 148 

Weakness to be wroth with weakness ! woman's pleasure, 
woman's pain — 

Nature made them blinder motions bounded in a shal- 
lower brain : 150 

Woman is the lesser man, and all thy passions, match'd 

with mine. 
Are as moonlight unto sunlight, and as water unto 

wine — 152 
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Here at least, where nature sickens, nothing. Ah, for 

some retreat 
Deep in yonder shining Orient, where my life began to 

beat ; 154 

Where in wild Mahratta- battle fell my father evil-starr'd ; — 
I was left a trampled orphan, and a selfish uncle's ward. 

Or to burst all links of habit — there to wander far away, 

On from island unto island at the gateways of the 

day. 158 

Larger constellations burning, mellow moons and happy 

skies, 
Breadths of tropic shade and palms in cluster, knots of 

Paradise. x6o 

Never comes the trader, never floats an European flag, 
Slides the bird o'er lustrous woodland, swings the trailer 
from the crag : 162 

Droops the heavy-blossom'd bower, hangs the heavy- 
fruited tree — 
Summer isles of Eden lying in dark-purple spheres of sea. 

There methinks would be enjoyment more than in this 

march of mind, 
In the steamship, in the railway, in the thoughts that 

shake mankind. 166 

• 

There the passions cramp'd no longer shall have scope 

and breathing-space ; 
I will take some savage woman, she shall rear my dusky 

race. 168 
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Iron-jointed, supple-sinew*d, they shall dive, and they 

shall run, 
Catch the wild goat by the hair, and hurl their lances in 

the sun ; 170 

Whistle back the parrot's call, and leap the rainbows of 

the brooks, 
Not with blinded eyesight poring over miserable books — 

Fool, again the dream, the fancy ! but I know my words 

are wild, 
But I count the gray barbarian lower than the Christian 

child. 174 

I, to herd with narrow foreheads, vacant of our glorious 

gains. 
Like a beast with lower pleasures, like a beast with lower 

pains ! 176 

Mated with a squaUd savage — what to me were sun or 

clime ? 
I the heir of all the ages, in the foremost files of time — 

I that rather held it better men should perish one by 

one. 
Than that earth should stand at gaze like Joshua's moon 

in Ajalon ! 180 

Not in vain the distance beacons. Forward, forward let 

us range, 
Let the great world spin forever down the ringing grooves 

of change. 182 
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Thro' the shadow of the globe we sweep into the younger 

day: 
Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay. 184 



e 



Mother-Age (for mine I knew not) help me as when life 

begun : 
Rift the hills, and roll the waters, flash the lightnings, 

weigh the Sun — 186 

O, I see the crescent promise of my spirit hath not set. 
Ancient founts of inspiration well thro' all my fancy yet. 

Howsoever these things be, a long farewell to Locksley 
Hall! 

Now for me the woods may wither, now for me the roof- 
tree fall. 190 

Comes a vapour from the margin, blackening over heath 
and holt. 

Cramming all the blast before it, in its breast a thunder- 
bolt. 192 

Let it fall on Locksley Hall, with rain or hail, or fire or 

snow; 
For the mighty wind arises, roaring seaward, and I go. 194 
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Late, my grandson ! half the morning have I paced these 

sandy tracts, 
Watched again the hollow ridges roaring into cataracts, 2 

Wander'd back to living boyhood while I heard the 

curlews call, 
I myself so close on death, and death itself in Locksley 

Hall. 4 

So — your happy suit was blasted — she the faultless, the 

divine ; 
And you liken — boyish babble — this boy-love of yours 

with mine. 6 

I myself have often babbled doubtless of a foolish 

past; 
Babble, babble ; our old England may go down in babble 

at last. 8 

' Curse him ! ' curse your fellow-victim ? call him dotard 

in your rage? 
Eyes that lured a doting boyhood well might fool a 

dotard's age. 10 

47 
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Jilted for a wealthier ! wealthier ? yet perhaps she was 

not wise ; 

I remember how you kiss'd the miniature with those 

sweet eyes. 12 

In the hall there hangs a painting — Amy's arms about 

my neck — 
Happy children in a sunbeam sitting on the ribs of 

wreck. 14 

In my life there was a picture, she that clasp'd my neck 

had flown ; 
I was left within the shadow sitting on the wreck 

alone. 16 

Yours has been a slighter ailment, will you sicken for her 

sake? 
You, not you ! your modem amorist is of easier, earthlier 

make. 18 

Amy loved me. Amy fail'd me, Amy was a timid child ; 

But your Judith — but your worldling — she had never 

driven me wild. 20 

She that holds the diamond necklace dearer than the 

golden ring. 
She that finds a winter sunset fairer than a morn of 

Spring. 22 

She that in her heart is brooding on his briefer lease of 
Hfe, 

While she vows, ' till death shall part us,' she the would- 
be-widow wife. 24 
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She the worldling bom of worldlings — father, mother — 

be content, 
Ev'n the homely farm can teach us there is something in 

descent. 26 

Yonder in that chapel, slowly sinking now into the ground, 

Lies the warrior, my forefather, with his feet upon the 

hound. 28 

Crossed ! for once he sail'd the sea, to crush the Moslem 

in his pride ; 
Dead the warrior, dead his glory, dead the cause in which 

he died. 30 

Yet how often I and Amy in the mouldering aisle have 

stood. 
Gazing for one pensive moment on that founder of our 

blood. 32 

There again I stood to-day, and where of old we knelt 

in prayer. 
Close beneath the casement crimson with the shield of 

Locksley — there, 34 

All in white Italian marble, looking still as if she smiled. 

Lies my Amy dead in child-birth, dead the mother, dead 

the child. 36 

Dead — and sixty years ago, and dead her aged husband 

now — 
I this old white-headed dreamer stoopt and kiss'd her 

marble brow, 38 

£ 
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Gone the fires of youth, the follies, furies, curses, passion- 
ate tears. 

Gone like fires and floods and earthquakes of the planet's 
dawning years. 40 

Fires that shook me once, but now to silent ashes fall'n 

away. 
Cold upon the dead volcano sleeps the gleam of d3ring day. 

Gone the tyrant of my youth, and mute below the chancel 

stones. 
All his virtues — I forgive them — black in white above 

his bones. 44 

Gone the comrades of my bivouac, some in fight against 

the foe, 
Some thro' age and slow diseases, gone as all on earth 

will go. 46 

Gone with whom for forty years my life in golden se- 
quence ran, 

She with all the charm of woman, she with all the breadth 
of man, 48 

Strong in will and rich in wisdom, Edith, yet so lowly- 
sweet, 

Woman to her inmost heart, and woman to her tender 
feet, 50 

Very woman of very woman, nurse of ailing body and 

mind. 
She that link'd again the broken chain that bound me to 

my kind. 52 
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Here to-day was Amy with me, while I wander'd down 

the coast, 
Near us Edith's holy shadow, smiling at the slighter 

ghost. 54 

Gone our sailor son thy father, Leonard early lost at 

sea; 
Thou alone, my boy, of Amy's kin and mine art left to 

me. 56 

Gone thy tender- natured mother, wearing to be left 

alone. 
Pining for the stronger heart that once had beat beside 

her own. 58 

Truth, for Truth is Truth, he worshipt, being true as he 
was brave ; 

Good, for Good is Good, he followed, yet he look'd be- 
yond the grave, 60 

Wiser there than you, that crowning barren Death as lord 

of all, 
Deem this over-tragic drama's closing curtain is the pall ! 

Beautiful was death in him who saw the death but kept 
the deck. 

Saving women and their babes, and sinking with the sink- 
ing wreck. 64 

Gone for ever ! Ever ? no — for since our dying race 

began. 
Ever, ever, and for ever was the leading light of man. 66 
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Those that in barbarian burials kill'd the slave and slew 

the wife 
Felt within themselves the sacred passion of the second 

life. 68 

Indian warriors dream of ampler hunting grounds beyond 

the night ; 
Ev'n the black Australian dying hopes he shall return, a 

white. 70 

Truth for truth, and good for good ! The Good, the 

True, the Pure, the Just — 
Take the charm * For ever * from them, and they crumble 

into dust. 72 

Gone the cry of ' Forward, Forward,* lost within a grow- 
ing gloom ; 
Lost, or only heard in silence from the silence of a tomb. 

Half the marvels of my morning, triumphs over time and 

space. 
Staled by frequence, shrunk by usage into commonest 

commonplace ! 76 

' Forward * rang the voices then, and of the many mine 

was one. 
Let us hush this cry of * Forward ' till ten thousand years 

have gone. 78 

Far among the vanished races, old Assyrian kings would 

flay 
Captives .whom they caught in battle — iron-hearted 

victors they. 80 
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Ages after, while in Asia, he that led the wild Moguls, 
Timur built his ghastly tower of eighty thousand human 
skuUs, 82 

Then, and here in Edward's time, an age of noblest 
English names, 

Christian conquerors took and flung the conquered Chris- 
tian into flames. 84 

Love your enemy, bless your haters, said the Greatest of 

the great ; 
Christian love among the Churches look'd the twin of 

heathen hate. 86 

From the golden alms of Blessing man had coined him- 
self a curse : 

Rome of Caesar, Rome of Peter, which was crueller? 
which was worse ? 88 

France had shown a light to all men, preached a Gospel, 

all men's good ; 
Celtic Demos rose a Demon, shriek'd and slaked the 

light with blood. 90 

Hope was ever on her mountain, watching till the day 

begun — 

Crown'd with sunlight — over darkness — from the still 

unrisen sun. 92 

Have we grown at last beyond the passions of the primal 

clan? 
' Kill your enemy, for you hate him,' still, * your enemy ' 

was a man. 94 
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Have we sunk below them ? peasants maim the helpless 

horse, and drive 

Innocent cattle under thatch, and burn the kindlier 

brutes alive. 96 

Brutes, the brutes are not your wrongers — burnt at mid- 
night, found at morn, 

Twisted hard in mortal agony with their offspring, bom- 
unborn, 98 

Clinging to the silent mother ! Are we devils ? are we men ? 

Sweet St. Francis of Assisi, would that he were here 

again, 100 

He that in his Catholic wholeness used to call the very 

flowers 
Sisters, brothers — and the beasts — whose pains are 

hardly less than ours ! 102 

Chaos, Cosmos ! Cosmos, Chaos ! who can tell how ail 

will end ? 
Read the wide world's annals, you, and take their wisdom 

for your friend. 104 

Hope the best, but hold the Present fatal daughter of the 

Past, 
Shape your heart to front the hour, but dream not that 

the hour will last. 106 

Ay, if dynamite and revolver leave you courage to be 

wise : 
When was age so crammed with menace? madness? 

written, spoken lies? 108 
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Envy wears the mask of Love, and, laughing sober fact 
to scorn, 

Cries to Weakest as to Strongest, ' Ye are equals, equal- 
born.' no 

Equal-born ? O yes, if yonder hill be level with the flat. 

Charm us. Orator, till the Lion look no larger than the 

Cat, 112 

Till the Cat thro* that mirage of overheiated language 

loom 
Larger than the Lion, — Demos end in working its own 

doom. 114 

Russia bursts our Indian barrier, shall we fight her ? shall 

we yield? 
Pause ! before you sound the trumpet, hear the voices 

from the field. 116 

Those three hundred millions under one Imperial sceptre 
now. 

Shall we hold them? shall we loose them? take the suf- 
frage of the plow. 118 

Nay, but these would feel and follow Truth, if only you 

and you, 
Rivals of realm- ruining party, when you speak were 

wholly true. 120 

Plowman, Shepherds have I found, and more than once, 

and still could find. 
Sons of God, and kings of men in utter nobleness of mind, 
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Truthful, trustful, looking upward to the practised hust-- 

ings-liar ; 
So the Higher wields the Lower, while the Lower is the 

Higher. 124 

Here and there a cotter's babe is royal-born by right 

divine ; 
Here and there my lord is lower than his oxen or his 

swine. 126 

* 

Chaos, Cosmos ! Cosmos, Chaos ! once again the sicken- 
ing game ; 

Freedom, free to slay herself, and dying while they shout 
her name. 128 

Step by step we gained a freedom known to Europe, 

known to all ; 
Step by step we rose to greatness, — thro' the tonguesters 

we may fall. 130 

You that woo the Voices — tell them * old experience is 

a fool,' 
Teach your flatter 'd kings that only those who cannot 

read can rule. 132 

Pluck the mighty from their seat, but set no meek ones 

in their place ; 
Pillory Wisdom in your markets, pelt your offal at her face. 

Tumble Nature heel o'er head, and, yelling with the 

yelling street. 
Set the feet above the brain and swear the brain is in the 

feet. 136 
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Bring the old dark ages back without the faith, without 

the hope, 
Break the State, the Church, the Throne, and roll their 

ruins down the slope. 138 

Authors — essayist, atheist, novelist, realist, rhymester, 

play your part, 
Paint the mortal shame of Nature with the living hues of 

Art. 140 

Rip your brothers* vices open, strip your own foul pas- 
sions bare ; 

Down with Reticence, down with Reverence — forward 
— naked — let them stare. 142 

Feed the budding rose of boyhood with the drainage of 

your sewer ; 
Send the drain into the fountain, lest the stream should 

issue pure. 144 

Set the maiden fancies wallowing in the troughs of 

Zolaism, — 
Forward, forward, ay and backward, downward too into 

the abysm. 146 

Do your best to charm the worst, to lower the rising race 

of men ; 
Have we risen from out the beast, then back into the 

beast again? 148 

Only * dust to dust * for me that sicken at your lawless 

din. 
Dust in wholesome old-world dust before the newer world 

begin. 150 
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Heated am I? You — you wonder — well, it scarce 

becomes mine age — 
Patience ! let the dying actor mouth his last upon the 

stage. 152 

Cries of unprogressive dotage ere the dotard fall asleep ? 

Noises of a current narrowing, not the music of a 

deep ? 154 

Ay, for doubtless I am old, and think gray thoughts, for 

I am gray : 

After all the stormy changes shall we find a changeless 

May ? 156 

After madness, after massacre. Jacobinism and Jacquerie, 

Some diviner force to guide us thro* the days I shall not 

see ? 158 

When the schemes and all the systems, Kingdoms and 

Republics fall. 
Something kindlier, higher, holier — all for each and each 
for all? 160 

All the full-brain, half-brain races led by Justice, Love, 

and Truth; 

All the millions one at length, with all the visions of my 

youth ? 162 

All diseases quenched by Science, no man halt or deaf or 

blind ; 
Stronger ever born of weaker, lustier body, larger 

mind ? 164 
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Earth at last a warless world, a single race, a single 

tongue — 
I have seen her far away — for is not Earth as yet so 

young? 166 

Every tiger madness muzzled, every serpent passion kill'd, 
Every grim ravine a garden, every blazing desert till'd, 168 

Robed in universal harvest up to either pole she smiles. 
Universal ocean softly washing all her warless Isles. 170 

Warless? when her tens are thousands, and her thou- 
sands millions, then — 
All her harvest all too narrow — who can fancy warless men ? 

Warless? war will die out late then. Will it ever? late 

or soon ? 
Can it, till this outworn earth be dead as yon dead world 

the moon? 174 

Dead the new astronomy calls her. . . . On this day and 

at this hour. 
In this gap between the sandhills, whence you see the 

Locksley tower, 176 

Here we met, our latest meeting — Amy — sixty years 

ago — 
She and I — the moon was falling greenish thro' a rosy 

glow, 178 

Just above the gateway tower, and even where you see 
her now — 

Here we stood and claspt each other, swore the seeming- 
deathless vow. . . , 180 
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Dead, but how her living glory lights the hall, the dune, 

the grass ! 
Yet the moonlight is the sunlight, and the sun himself 

will pass. 182 

Venus near her ! smiling downward at this earthlier earth 

of ours. 
Closer on the Sun, perhaps a world of never-fading 

flowers ; 184 

Hesper, whom the poet caird the Bringer home of all 

good things. 
All good things may move in Hesper, perfect peoples, 

perfect kings. 186 

Hesper — Venus — were we native to that splendor or in 

Mars, 
We should see the Globe we groan in, fairest of their 

evening stars. 188 

Could we dream of wars and carnage, craft and madness, 

lust and spite. 
Roaring London, raving Paris, in that point of peaceful 

light? 190 

Might we not in glancing heavenward on a star so silver- 
fair. 

Yearn, and clasp the hands and murmur, * Would to God 
that we were there ' ? 192 

Forward, backward, backward, forward, in the immeasur- 
able sea, 

Sway*d by vaster ebbs and flows than can be known to 
you or me. 194 
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All the suns — are these but symbols of innumerable 
man, ^ 

Man or Mind that sees a shadow of the planner or the 
plan ? 196 

Is there evil but on earth? or pain in every peopled 

sphere ? 
Well be grateful for the sounding watchword * Evolution ' 

here, 198 

Evolution ever climbing after some ideal good, 

And Reversion ever dragging Evolution in the mud. 20b 

What are men that He should heed us ? cried the king of 

sacred song ; 
Insects of an hour, that hourly work their brother insect 

wrong, 202 

While the silent Heavens roll, and Suns along their fiery 

way, 
All their planets whirling round them, flash a million 

miles a day. 204 

Many an JEon moulded earth before her highest, man, 

was born. 
Many an ^on too may pass when earth is manless and 

forlorn, 206 

Earth so huge, and yet so bounded — pools of salt, and 

plots of land — 
Shallow skin of green and azure — chains of mountain, 

grains of sand ! 208 
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Only That which made us meant us to be mightier by 

and by, 
Set the sphere of all the boundless Heavens within the 

human eye, 210 

Sent the shadow of Himself, the boundless, thro* the 

human soul, 
Boundless inward in the atom, boundless outward in the 

Whole. 212 



Here is Locksley Hall, my grandson, here the lion- 
guarded gate. 

Not to-night in Locksley Hall — to-morrow — you, you 
come so late. 214 

Wreck'd — your train — or all but wrecked? a shattered 

wheel ? a vicious boy ? 
Good, this * Forward,* you that preach it, is it well to 

wish you joy? 216 

Is it well that while we range with Science, glor)nng in 

thef Time, 
City children soak and blacken soul and sense in city 

slime? 218 

There among the glooming alleys Progress halts on palsied 

feet, 
Crime and hunger cast our maidens by the thousand on 

the street, 220 
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There the Master scrimps his haggard sempstress of her 

daily bread, 
There a single sordid attic holds the living and the dead. 

There the smouldering fire of fever creeps across the 

rotted floor, 
And the crowded couch of incest in the warrens of the 

poor. 224 

Nay, your pardon, cry your ' Forward,' yours are hope and 

youth, but I — 
Eighty winters leave the dog too lame to follow with the 

cry, 226 

Lame and old, and past his time, and passing now into 

the night ; 
Yet I would the rising race were half as eager for the 

light. ' 228 

Light the fading gleam of Even? light the glimmer of 

the dawn? 
Aged eyes may take the growing glimmer for the gleam 

withdrawn. 230 

Far away beyond her myriad coming changes earth will be 

Something other than the wildest modem guess of you 

and me. 232 

Earth may reach her earthly- worst, or, if she gain her 

earthly-best. 
Would she find her human offspring this ideal man at 

rest? 234 
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Forward then, but still remember how the course of 
Time will swerve, 

Crook and turn upon itself in many a backward stream- 
ing curve. 236 

Not the Hall to-night, my grandson ! Death and Silence 

hold their own. 
Leave the Master in the first dark hour of his last sleep 

alone. 238 

Worthier soul was he than I am, sound and honest, rustic 

Squire, 
Kindly landlord, boon companion — youthful jealousy is 

a liar. 240 

Cast the poison from your bosom, oust the madness from 

your brain. 
Let the trampled serpent show you that you have not 

lived in vain. 242 

Youthful ! youth and age are scholars yet but in the lower 

school, 
Nor is he the wisest man who never proved himself a 

fool. 244 

Yonder lies our young sea-village — Art and Grace are 

less and less : 
Science grows and Beauty dwindles — roofs of slated 

hideousness ! 246 

There is one old Hostel left us where they swing the 

Locksley shield. 
Till the peasant cow shall butt the * Lion passant ' from 

his field. ^ 
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Poor old Heraldry, poor old History, poor old Poetry, 
passing hence, 

In the common deluge drowning old political common- 
sense ! 250 

Poor old voice of eighty crying after voices that have fled 1 

All I loved are vanished voices, all my steps are on the 

dead. 252 

All the world is ghost to me, and as the phantom disap- 
pears. 

Forward far and far from here is all the hope of eighty 
years. 254 



In this Hostel — I remember — I repent it o'er his 

grave — 
Like a clown — by chance he met me — I refused the 

hand he gave. 256 

From that casement where the trailer mantles all the 

mouldering bricks — 
I was then in early boyhood, Edith but a child of six — 258 

While I sheltered in this archway from a day of driving 

showers — 
Peept the winsome face of Edith like a flower among the 

flowers. 260 

Here to-night ! the Hall to-morrow, when they toll the 

Chapel bell ! 

Shall I hear in one dark room a wailing, ^ 1 have loved 

thee well.* a6a 

r 
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Then a peal that shakes the portal — one has come to 

claim his bride, 
Her that shrank, and put me from her, shrieked, and 

started from my side — 264 

Silent echoes ! You, my Leonard, use and not abuse your 

day, 
Move among your people, know them, follow him who 

led the way, 266 

Strove for sixty widowed years to help his homelier 

brother men. 
Served the poor, and built the cottage, raised the school, 

and drained the fen. 268 

Hears he now the Voice that wronged him? who shall 

swear it cannot be ? 
Earth would never touch her worst, were one in fifty such 

as he. 270 

Ere she gain her Heavenly-best, a God must mingle with 

the game : 
Nay, there may be those about us whom we neither see 

nor name, 272 

Felt within us as ourselves, the Powers of Good, the 

Powers of 111, 
Strowing balm, or shedding poison in the fountains of the 

will. 274 

Follow you the Star that lights a desert pathway, yours 

or mine. 
Forward, till you see the highest Human Nature is 

divine. 276 
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Follow Light and do the Right — for man can half con- 
trol his doom — 

Till you find the deathless Angel seated in the vacant 
tomb. 278 

Forward, let the stormy moment fly and mingle with the 
Past. 

I that loathed, have come to love him. Love will con- 
quer at the last. 280 

Gone at eighty, mine own age, and I and you will bear 

the pall; 
Then I leave thee Lord and Master, latest Lord of 

Locksley Hall. 282 
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PREDECESSORS OF ENOCH 

ARDEN/ 



It is the purpose in the present chapter to point out certain 
predecessors of Enoch Arden. In doing so the editor must not be 
understood to say that Tennyson was acquainted with all these 
sources and drew from them. 

When the poet wrote Enoch Arden, the story of a man left 
alone on a desolate island was not new either in fact or in fiction. 

Alexander Selkirk was put ashore on the island . of Juan Fer- 
nandez in 1704 and remained there till 1709. The story of his 
experience excited considerable interest and called forth several 
publications. Out of his adventures Defoe's Robinson Crusoe 
(1719) is generally supposed to have been created. The life of 
Robinson Crusoe on his lonely island is so well known that it need 
not be dwelt upon here; neither is it necessary to speak of the 
many imitations that soon followed that popular story. Toward 
the close of the century Cowper published some Verses supposed 
to be written by Alexander ^Selkirk, during his solitary abode in the 
island of Juan Fernandez, Chamisso's poem Salas y Gomez 
(1829) is the story of a man cast upon a rock, where for fifty 
years he wrote upon tablets of slate the brief record of his ship- 
wreck and his lonely life. 

Neither was the other story new — the story of a man who 
returns after a long absence and finds his wife the wife of another. 

An old French song has for its subject a mariner who returned, 
found his wife wedded to another, and went forth in tears. The 
last lines are : 



1 For a fuller treatment of this subject, the reader is referred to an 
article by the present editor in Modem Language Notes, Vol. XII., col. 333 
(June, 1897). 
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" On m'a ecrit de ses nouvelles, 
Tout doux. ... 
Qu'il etait mort et enterre, 
Et je me suis remariee 
Tout doux ! 

** Brave marin vida son verre, 

Tout doux. . . . 
Sans remercier, tout en pleurant, 
S'en retourna au regiment, 

Tout doux ! " 

The same subject is treated in a chapter of Le Sage's celebrated 
story of Gii Bias (I., xi.) (171 5). Don Alvaro de Mello married 
Donna Mencia de Mosquera. A few days after the marriage he 
fought a rival and fled. After seven years report came to Donna 
Mencia of the death of her husband, and, yielding to the impor- 
tunities of family and friends, she married another. Don Alvaro, 
however, returned. He generously offered not to disturb her, but 
she declined the offer and they fled together. 

In English, Lady Anne Barnard sang the same theme in Aidd 
Robin Gray (1772). The lovers, however, were only plighted 
when Jamie went to sea. Every one knows the misfortunes that 
came and how — 

" My father urged sair, my mother didna speak, 
But she looked in my face till my heart was like to break; 
They gied him my hand, but my heart was in the sea; 
And so Auld Robin Gray he was gudeman to me." 

And how Jamie returned : 

" Oh ! sair, sair did we greet, and mickle say of a'; 
Ae kiss we took, nae mair — I bad him gang awa." 

In 1 81 2 Crabbe published a poem under the title of The Parting 
Hour, which was a prototype in a way of Enoch Arden. Allen and 
Judith were two children : 
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*' They at an infant-school together play'd, 
Where the foundation of their love was laid : 
The boyish champion would his choice attend 
In every sport, in every fray defend." 

Their love ripened as they grew up together. (The rivaPs name 
was Philip.) Allen decided to risk the perils of the sea to gain his 
fortune. Forty years after, old and grieved, and trembling with 
decay, he landed in his native port. A widow in a neighboring 
village heard of the melancholy man. 

" He was her much-loved Allen, she had stayed 
Ten troubled years, a sad afflicted maid : 
Then was she wedded, of his death assured. 
And much of misery in her lot endured." 

In 1 841 Miss Lucy Hooper, an American woman, published a 
story entitled Reminiscences of a Clergyman, to which Tennyson's 
bears a remarkable resemblance.^ A young man who had made 
several voyages married a gentle girl and lived happily at home 
for five years. The old love of the sea returning, he made another 
voyage and was seized by pirates. After many years he returned 
to America and found his wife married to his younger brother. 
He went to her home, leaned over the gate, and gazed upon her. 
He saw her children and heard their voices. His heart grew sick 
and he hurried from the scene. 

The predecessor to which Enoch Arden bears the most striking 
resemblance is Homeward Bound, a poem by Adelaide Procter, 
published in 1858, only a few years before Tennyson's poem ap- 
peared. A sailor was wrecked off Algiers and made a slave to the 
Moors of Barbary. Ten years he toiled among them, dreaming of 
wife and child at home, and gazing ever on the ocean. At length 
he was freed, and sailed for England. 



1 This account rests upon an article in the Literary World of Octo- 
ber 6, 1883 (Vol. XIV., p. 327), written by Joseph Hooper. I have 
been unable to secure a copy of the volume of Scenes from Real Life, 
which contains the story. ^ 
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" I would picture my dear cottage, 

See the crackling wood-fire bum, 
And the two beside it seated, 

Watching, waiting my return." 

He arrived and approached the house. 

^ It was evening in late autumn. 

And the gusty wind blew chill; 
Autumn leaves were falling round me, 
And the red sun lit the hill. . . . 

" She was seated by the fire. 

In her arms she held a child, 
Whispering baby-words caressing. 

And then, looking up, she smfled; 
Smiled on him who stood beside her — 

Oh ! the bitter truth was told, 
In her look of trusting fondness — 

I had seen the look of old." 

He who now filled his place had been an ancient comrade. 

Sylvic^s Lover 5 i a novel by Mrs. Gaskell, published in 1863, 
seems to have contributed something to our poem. It is to be 
noted that the name of a ship and of the rival reappear in Tenny- 
son. As in Auld Robin Gray, the lovers were only engaged, not 
married. Kinraid returned from the north seas on board the Good 
Fortune. He met Sylvia; they fell in love and plighted their 
faith to each other. Kinraid was seized by a press-gang and borne 
away. Only Philip," his rival, knew his fate, every one else sup- 
posing him dead. Philip withheld from Sylvia Kinraid's final 
message, and the poor heartbroken girl was finally induced to 
marry the rival to save her mother and herself from want. After 
an absence of three years Kinraid returned. High words passed 
between him and Philip and both went away. The remainder of 
the story has nothing in common with Enoch Arden, and conse- 
quently does not concern us here. 

Such are some of the stories to which Enoch Arden bears a 
greater or less resemblance. There may be, and in other lai^- 
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guages doubtless are, other similar narratives. It is not improb- 
able that in days of great adventure at sea some sailor should be 
left alone on a desolate island, or at least that some incident should 
suggest such a fate. Given so much as a basis, it is not improbable 
that this sailor should have a wife and children at home. Neither 
is it improbable that returning after long years of absence he should 
find his wife wedded to another. So a large amount of agreement 
in such stories is not strange. 

As was intimated at the beginning of this chapter, I do not 
know how far Tennyson was familiar with these stories. A writer 
in the British Quarterly Revieiv for October, 1880, says: ^^ Enoch 
Arden and Aylmer's Field were told by a friend to the poet, who, 
struck with their aptitude for versification, requested to have them 
at length in writing. When they were thus supplied, the poetic 
versions were made as we now have them." On what authority 
this statement was made I do not know. The assertion has been 
repeated since (I speak of Enoch Arden). Only a short while ago 
I saw it stated that the story was told to Tennyson by Mr. Woolner, 
the sculptor, and that his widow has the manuscript of the story. 

However this may be, it seems probable that Tennyson knew 
some of the stories outlined above. We cannot easily suppose, for 
instance, that he had never heard Auld Robin Gray, I should 
say that Sylvia^ s Lovers and Homeward Bound and very probably 
The Parting Hour were known to him. Judging from internal 
evidence one would be tempted to say that he knew Miss Hooper's 
story, but otherwise the probability is not so great as that he knew 
the story of Don Alvaro in Gil Bias, 
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ENOCH ARDEN. 

Enoch Arden was first published in 1864. In subject, form, and 
style, it is an idyl; in meter, it is iambic pentameter unrimed, that 
is to say, blank verse. 

3. Red roofs of tiles. 

6. Down, a hill, AS. dun, 

7. Danish barrows, burial mounds attributed to the Danes. 
Compare Tennyson's Tithonus, line 71 : 

" And grassy barrows of the happier dead." 

9. The Quarterly Review (Jan., 1866) says of the introduction 
to the poem : 

" We ask attention here, not to the direct purpose of the descrip- 
tion alone, but also to the fine craft by which these opening lines 
are made to serve the unity of the piece. Out of the chord thus 
struck, every future change will flow, and no unmeaning note is 
found within it. Ever in our minds will be the sea and its power, 
with the life of work and the life of rest upon the limit of it. There 
will be also the church with its memories, its giving in marriage, 
and its gathering of the dead together in hope; and there again 
the mill, and high in heaven behind the gray and breezy down, 
which with the sea gave strength and breadth to the hearts of 
those who lived upon them, and whose hazelwood, in its cup-like 
hollow, resounded to their childish mirth, and was the kindly 
shelter of the passions of their stronger years," 

78 
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Brooke comments as follows : 

"They cannot be called a description- of Nature. Thej 
as it were, the scenic background before which a drama i 
played, and this is all the poet intends them to represent." 

1 6- 1 8. Bayne says: "The literal accuracy of these 
almost comical. Go to Deal, and you will see precisely 
shore " ; but, as the Quarterly Review remarks of the villaj 
described, its "counterpart may be found in many a bay 
eastward coast of England." See lines 657-62 and notes. 

18. Fluke, the broadened triangular termination of tl 
of an anchor by which it holds to the earth. 

22. Contrast the description of the village as given in 1 
ceding lines with that of Enoch's tropical island (568-91 
that of the November scene through which the wanderer p: 
his return (664-77). 

32. The helpless wrath of tears. "A good exac 
Tennyson's felicitous condensation of phrase." — Rolfe. 

36. Observe that this line is prophetic; indeed the who 
graph is a picture in miniature of what is to be developed 
poem. Other unconscious predictions are line 193 from 
line 212 from Annie, and line 213, Enoch's reply. 

For a discussion of the supernatural in the poem, see t 
to lines 609-13. 

38. The new warmth of life's ascending sun, the \ 
passions of life's increasing years. 

42. Seem'd kinder, etc. Why did she seem kinder to 

54. Full sailor, what is called an " able seaman," one 
with all the duties of common seamanship. 

57. May. Spring and summer are typical of youth, w 
age. Compare 

" Her maiden babe, a double April old." 

The Princess, II. 

Note the use of both expressions in Locksley Hall, 67-8 : 
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" Never, tho^ my mortal summers to such length of years should 
come 
As the many-winter'd crow that leads the clanging rookery home." 

58. Observe that this line is an echo from line 47. Note also 
the enjambement. Point out other examples of " run-on " lines in 
the poem. 

60. Compare line 5. 

63. Great and small. To what noun do these adjectives 
belong? 

67. Prone, sloping downward; a different meaning from that in 
line 775. 

68. Define feather. Compare line 540. The scene is described 
in lines 7-9. 

71-72. All-kindled . . . alter. Webb quotes from Coleridge's 
poem entitled Love^ I. : 

" All thoughts, all passions, all delights, 
Whatever stirs this mortal frame, 
All are but ministers of Love, 
And feed his sacred flame." 

And C, Patmore's Angel in the House ^ X., 3 : 

" Love and Joy are torches lit 
From altar-fires of sacrifice." 

Compare Pelleas and Ettarre^ 136-9 : 

" His face 
Shone like the countenance of a priest of old 
Against the fiame about a sacrifice 
Kindled by fire from heaven : so glad was he." 

The Quarterly Review remarks on these lines : 

" How could the high devotion of Enoch's love bc brought more 
strikingly before us than in these few words ? " 
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75. Like a wounded life. Compare Beckett II., ii. : 

" This Canterbury, like a wounded deer, 
Has fled our presence and our feeding-grounds.'' 

78. What is implied in the word rose ? 

79. Here is seen the self-sacrifice of Philip; later we shall see 
the self-sacrifice of Enoch. 

" The passage where Philip sees Enoch speak to Annie, and slips 
aside like a wounded life into the hollows of the wood, is beautiful, 
alike for the joy and the sorrow described in it, and for its simple 
gravity of style." — Brooke. 

S0-81. Note how the music of these lines helps to bring out the 
joyfulness pictured in the words. The word merrily^ by causing 
anapests to take the place of iambs, is the principal agent in pro- 
ducing this effect. Scan thus : 

So th^se I were w£d, | and mer | ri-ly rang | the bells, 
And mer | ri-ly ran | the years, | seven hap | py yeirs. 

Compare the account of Annie's second marriage, lines 507-9 and 
note. 

86. This line is an echo of line 46. 

90. The rosy idol, etc., the rosy-cheeked idol of his mother 
when the father was away from home. 

96. Market-cross, a cross set up in the market-place. 

98. Portal-warding lion-whelp, the carved figure of a lion at 
the gateway. Compare Lady Clara Vere de Vere, III., 7-8: 

" The lion on your old stone gates 
Is not more cold to you than I." 

And Locksley Hall Sixty Years After ^ 213 : 

" Here is Locksley Hall, my grandson, here the lion-guarded gate." 

Compare also Maud, I.,xiv., i., 6-7, and the Holy Grail, 814-15. 

99. Peacock-yewtree, yewtree trimmed into the shape of a 
peacock. ^. 

Q 
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"We seem to make it our study to recede from Nature, not 
only in the various tonsure of greens into the most regular and 
formal shapes, but even in the monstrous attempts beyond the 
reach of the art itself: we run into sculpture, and are yet better 
pleased to have our trees in the most awkward figures of men and 
animals, than in the most regular of their own." 

Pope, Guardian, Sept. 29, 1713. 

100. In the Roman Catholic and English High Church Friday 
is a fast-day, and on that day consistent members eat fish instead 
of butcher's meat. 

107. Supply the ellipsis. 

iio-ii. Another hand . . . theirs, another gradually sup- 
planted him in trade, thereby depriving Enoch's wife and children 
of support. 

112. God-fearing man. Enoch's simple religious faith is noted 
more than once. Compare lines 127, 188, 205, etc., and especially 
the latter part of the poem. 

122. Reporting . . . China-bound, reporting that his vessel was 
to set sail for China. 

Bound is not the pp. of bind, but is an adjective from the Middle 
English boun, ready, prepared. The d is excrescent, as in sounds 
French son^ Latin sonus. 

** As she was boun to goon the wey." 

Chaucer, Frank, TaUy 775. 

123. Would he go? The direct question here and in line 125 
below imparts vividness to the style. 

125. Sail'd from this port. Why are these words added ? 

127. Rejoicing . . . prayer. Another illustration of his simple 
faith. 

130. Fiery highway of the sun. Compare LocksUy HaU 
Sixty Years After, 203 ; 

** While the silent Heavens roll^ and Suns along their fiery way." 
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131. Isles a light in the ofBng. Offing {pff-\- ing) is that 
part of the visible sea at a distance from the shore. All the com- 
mentators except Coortois construe isles as a verb. Webb's explan- 
ation is : 

'* The cloud, coming between the spectators and the sun, forms 
an island of reflected light on the seaward horizon." 

Rolfe explains as follows : 

" The cloud on the horizon seems like an island with the light 
upon it." 

It seems however much simpler to construe isles^ as a substantive 
and supply the verb. The meaning of the passage would then be : 

As when some little cloud cuts off the fiery highway of the sun, 
and isles cut off a light in the offing. 

We thus have two simple figures instead of one awkward com- 
plex figure, and the passage is perfectly plain and natural. This is 
Courtois' interpretation. 

132. What to do? what should he do (about them)? less fre- 
quent than the corresponding French que fair e? 

134. Note the effect of the broken discourse in this passage, 
also of the repetition of the phrase *' to sell the boat," and of the 
interrogations in 141 and 142. 

147. " Oh, what glorious prophets of the future are youth and 
hope! " — BULWER, Lady of Lyons ^ I., iii. 

153. Whom. A Latinism. Compare line 642. 

155. No heart to break his purposes, no courage to reveal 
what he had determined to do. 

159. She. What is the construction? 

168. Old sea-friend, the boat. 

169. Note the repetition from line 138, and compare 171. 

174-5. Annie . . . death-scaffold raising. Note Annie's 
presentiment of misfortune. This subject will be referred to again. 
See lines 510-516 and 609-612 and notes. 
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175. Shrill'd and rang. ShrilPd has for subject aug^er and 
saWf rang has hammer and axe. Shrill is often employed by 
Tennyson as a verb; in the Idylls of the King alone it is used not 
less than ten times. 

176. Hand. What is the predicate? 

183-4. Annie's fears, etc. The fears which Annie enter- 
tained did not in themselves appeal to Philip, but touched him only 
through his tender regard for Annie. 

185. This line echoes line 112. 

187. Man-in-God. (jom^^zxt The Coming of Arthur, 1^2, ^^nd 
Balin and Balan, 8 : 

" Man's word is God in man." 

For another expression of Tennyson's on prayer see the Idylls of 
the King, Passing of Arthur y 415-21 : 

" More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this wOrld dreams of. Wherefore, let thy voice 
Rise like a fountain for me night and day. 
For what are men better than sheep or goats 
That nourish a blind life within the brain, 
If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer 
Both for themselves and those who call them friend ? " 

188. '' Very notable is the stress which the poet lays upon the 
religion of Enoch. This is an entirely different thing from the virtue 
of Dickens's poor men, which, except for an enthusiasm about 
Christmas, dependent chiefly on roast turkey and plum-pudding, 
has no more connection with Christianity than with the gods of 
Homer. The fact is that, generally speaking, those of our villagers 
and sailors who are conspicuous for morality and virtue are religious 
men." — Bayne. 

191. Fair weather, prosperity, a nautical term appropriate in 
the mouth of Enoch. Compare shipshape, line 220, and that 
anchor holds, 222. 
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193. This is the second of the unconscious prophecies. See 
lines 36, 212, and 213, and the note to 609-612. 

196. Nay — for I love him, etc. We may suppose this to be 
said in reply to a reproachful look from Annie. 

199. Scan this line. Compare line 455. 

205. "We would pause here for a moment to point out the 
skill and judgment which Mr. Tennyson has shown in giving in- 
tensity and sinew to the passion of bis tale by the slight leaven of a 
Puritan faith. The want of moral grandeur in modern life is one 
of the chief difficulties with which a modern poet has to deal ; nor 
can he any longer fill this want by use of those supernatural systems 
which are now fitly called ' machineries.' This difficulty the Laure- 
ate has successfully evaded by laying the scene of his action in a 
secluded fishing port, where a stern creed has grown up under the 
changeful northern sky, and the mysterious perils of the sea; and 
where the traditional superstitions of a sailor life were woven in with 
an intense and living belief handed down from a Puritan ancestry." 

Quarterly Review, 

206. Heard and not heard, heard distantly and dreamily, with- 
out giving full heed : 

** Auribus, baud animo, percepit verba." — Selwyn. 

206-9. I'^is simile, like the parables of Jesus, is drawn from 
the humbler walks of life, and in its simplicity is in harmony with 
the characters of the poem and with the poem itself. 

Specimens of verse translations may be interesting to the curious; 
following are lines 201-9 : 

" Talia dum fudit spe fervidus, audiit ilia, 
Ipsa velut sperans : sed cum, graviora capessens, 
Nautarum ritu, ccepit sermonibus uti, 
De vigilante DEO ut bene sit fidentibus Ipsi, 
Auribus, baud animo, percepit verba : puella 
Rustica ceu vivo urceolum sub fonte reponit, 
Et juvenem meditans qui quondam implere solebat. 
Audit, non audit, dum lympha superfluit oras." 

Selwyn. 
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" Quand il parlait d'espoir et d'avenir ainsi, 
Elle s'imaginait qu'elle esperait aussi; 
Mais quand le matelot, d'une voix grave et lente, 
Parlant d'obeissance et de paix consolante, 
Et d'hutnble confiance aux volontes de Dieu, 
Dans son pieux discoors se complaisait un peu, 
Elle n'entendait plus, en entendant encore. 
Telle la jeune Bile, aupres de Peau sonore 
Qui tombe dans sa cruche, entend et n'entend pas, 
Se souvient de I'absent dont le robuste bras 
L'aidait k porter Teau puis6e k la fontaine . . . 
Et la cruche de gres depuis longtemps est pleine.*' 

LUCIEN DE LA RlVE. 

** Sie h5rt' ihn plaudern also hoffnungsvoll, 
Und hoffte selbst fast, aber als er nan 
Der Rede Fluss auf ernst're Dinge lenkte, 
Und derbe predigte nach Seemannsart 
Von Vorsehung und Gottvertrau'n — sie hort'es, 
Und bort'es nicht, dem Bauermadchen gleicb, 
Die ihren Krug dem Brunnen untersetzt, 
Und dessen denkend, der ihn oft gefollt, 
Hort und nicht hort, und lasst ihn Uberstromen." 

Feldmann. 

212. Webb quotes from Ac^, xx., 38: "Sorrowing most of 
all for the words which he spake, that they should see his face no 
more" (speaking of Paul). Annie may have had this passage un- 
consciously in mind, for we may suppose that the Bible formed 
their principal reading. Soon we shall hear Enoch quoting from it. 

In this line and the following we have the third and fourth un- 
conscious predictions (see lines 36 and 193)* These predictions, 
fulfilled in each case in a way unexpected by the author of them, 
are but one of the several kinds of the supernatural or preternatural 
employed by Tennyson in the poem. The other kinds are pre^ 
sentiment, dream, and a sign from the Bible. The subject will 
be discussed under the presentiment in lines 609-12. 
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220. Shipshape, a nautical term meaning neat and orderly, 
Enoch, a sailor, naturally falls into the use of nautical terms; com> 
-pate /air iveather, line 191, and that anchor holds , line 222. 

222>6. Enoch's parting words are composed largely of quota- 
tions from the Bible : 

Cast all your cares on God, " Casting all your cares upon him." 

/. Peter, v., 7. 

That anchor holds, '' Which hope we have as an anchor of the 
soul, both sure and steadfast." — Hebrews, vi., 19. 

This is an appropriate metaphor for Enoch. 

Is he . . . uttermost parts of the morning ? 

" If I take the wings of the morning, 

And dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea; 

Even there shall thy hand lead me. 

' Psalms y cxxxix., 9-10. 

If I flee to these can I go from Him ? 

" Whither shall I go from thy spirit? 

Or whither shall I flee from thy presence?" 

Psalms, cxxxix., 7. 
The sea is His : He made it. 

" The sea is his, and he made it." 

Psalms, xcv., 5. 

226-37. His parting is brave and manly ; there is no excess of 
sentiment and adieus; neither is there any want of tenderness. On 
such occasions more is felt than said. 

237. Note the alliteration. 

243. The moment and the vessel past. Note the epigram- 
matic force given by the combination of a literal and a more or less 
figurative meaning in the same word. Generally this usage is for 
Humorous purposes. Compare Tennyson^s Sea Dreams : 
" With all his conscience and one eye askew." 
And Butler's Hudibras, III., i. : 

** So Spanish heroes with their lances, 
At once wound bulls, and ladies' fancies." 
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And several examples in Pope's Rape of the Lock; for instance 
lines 295-6 : 

" Here thou, great Anna ! whom three realms obey, 
Dost sometimes counsel take — and sometimes tea/' 

244. Webb quotes from the song Tears, Idle Tears in the 
Princess (IV.) : 

" Fresh as the first beam glittering on a sail, 
That brings our friends up from the underworld, 
Sad as the last which reddens over one 
That sinks with all we love below the verge; 
So sad, so fresh, the days that are no more." 

256. Sadden'd knowing it, saddened knowing that she failed; 
she failed, and knowing that she failed, grew sad. 

267-9. " Wonderful as are many of Mr. Tennyson's descrip- 
tive rhythms, perhaps none have shown such marvellous and subtle 
skill as these three lines, which, catching the reader * ere he is aware,' 
by their quickened flight and the sudden hurry of their cadence, 
leave him with parted lips." — Quarterly Review, 

"The idea of life escaping like a bird is indeed old, as most 
beautiful ideas are;^ but the music of the lines (the hurried rhythm 
of the last one denoting the mother's anxiety, its abrupt conclusion 
how the little heart suddenly ceases to beat, and then the pause 
after it betokening the mother's sorrow) is Mr. Tennyson's own." 

Blackwood"* s Magazine. 

279. Annie, seated with her grief. With this compare To 
Mary Boyle^ XII., 1-2 : 

" And you, that now are lonely, and with Grief 
Sit face to face." 
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Euripides, Hippolytus, 828-9. 

" Thou, as a bird escapes, art vanished from me, 
Gone with o'er-hasty leap to Hades down." 
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Compare also the words of Constance : 

" Here I and sorrows sit." 

Shakespeare, Kingjohn^ III., i., 73. 

" Grief fills the room up of my absent child, 
Lies in his bed, walks up and down with me, 
Puts on his pretty looks, repeats his words, 
Remembers me of all his gracious parts, 
Stuf& out his vacant garments with his form.'* 

Id,, III., iv., 93-7. 

282. Tam'd . . . toward the wall and wept, as did Heze- 
kiah when he was sick {Isaiah, xxxviii., 1-3) : " In those days was 
Hezekiah sick unto death. . . . Then Hezekiah turned his face to 
the wall, and prayed unto the Lord. . . . And Hezekiah wept sore." 

(Citation from Webb under line 313.) 

Compare Tennyson's Charity, xiv. : 
" So I turn'd my face to the wall, I was mad, I was raving-wild." 

294. Compare line 167. 

298-9. These lines are an echo of lines 87-8. Compare also 
line 146. 

301. Morning hours, days of youth, morning of life. 

318. That is borne in on me, I have a presentiment to that 
effect. See the quotation from the Quarterly Reviiw under line 
205. 

326. Garth, garden, yard. Compare the Princess, II., 209 : 

*' I think no more of deadly lurks therein. 
Than in a clapper chapping in a garth, 
To scare the fowl from fruit." 

And The Grandmother, X., 2. 

340. Whistled in the wind. 

363. Bee in blossomnlust. Compare the following, quoted by 
Webb: 
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" You lay 
Foot-gilt with all the blossom-dust of those 
Deep meadows we had traversed.'' 

Merlin and Vivien, 279-81. 

Compare also the Voyage of Maeldune, V., 12-13. 

366. Plucked at him. Compare Goldsmith's Deserted Village, 
183-4: 

** Even children foUow'd with endearing wile, 
And pluck'd his gown, to share the good man's smile." 

370-71. Note that these lines are a repetition of lines 67-8. 
These Homeric repetitions are not uncommon in Tennyson, and 
especially in this poem. Several have been met already : 47 and 
58, 138 and 169, 112 and 185, 167 and 294, 87-8 and 298-9; others 
will follow: 78 and 382, 75-6 and 383-4, 305 and 417, 418 and 
452, 332 and 469, 345 and 521, 99 and 604, 782 and 794. 

There is something impressive in having Philip to speak now in 
the same season, at the same place, and under the same circum- 
stances, as Enoch spoke in the opening of the story. 

380. Here is another picture of nutting : 

" The hazels rose 

Tall and erect, with tempting clusters hung, 

A virgin scene ! . . . Then up I rose. 

And dragged to earth both branch and bough, with crash 

And merciless ravage : and the shady nook 

Of hazels, and the green and mossy bower, 

Deformed and sullied, patiently gave up 

Their quiet being. " 

Wordsworth, Nulling, 

Another in prose may be found in Miss Mitford's Our Village. 

382. Dark hour. See line 78. 

383-4. Compare lines 75-6. 

390. The ship was lost, etc. Philip speaks as if what has 
been passing in his own mind and what he supposes has been pass- 
ing in Annie's mind, has been actually spoken. 
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394. "It was through her suggestion, half or wholly uncon- 
scious, it may be, that he first spoke of it [marriage] to her. 

* " * I thought not of it : but — I know. not why — 
Their voices make me feel so solitary,* " ' 

is the language, not of the desolation of faithful fove, but of the 
longing for some present interest and sympathy." — Tainsh. 
Is this a just criticism? 

399. ** A murd'rous guilt shows not itself more soon 
Than love that would seem hid." 

• TweiftA Night, III., i. 

" Mordre wol out." 
Chaucer, Pr. 7'., 124; also N. P. T, 232 and 237. 

415. No kin, no care. Note the alliteration. 

417. The affirmative of line 305. 

423. Can one love twice ? Donna Mencia answers this ques- 
tion in the negative : '* Les coeurs constants ne sauroient avoir qu'une 
passion." See the Predecessors of Enoch Arden, page 74. 

See note to line 74 of Locksley Hall. 

449-53. The rapid flight of time is beautifully described in 
these lines. Compare Ovid's . 

"Labitur occulte fallitque volatilis aetas; 
£t nihil est annis velocius." 

Metamorphoses, X., 519-20. 
452. Compare line 418. 

457-60. The broken discourse serves to emphasize Annie's 
hesitation. 

461. Lifelong hunger. See line 79. 

470. Abhorrent of a calculation crost, vexed at seeing their 
expectation unfulfilled. 

477. Like serpents' eggs. The eggs of serpents are deposited 
in numbers holding together by a viscous substance whiph covers 
them. 
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478-80. Compare the inflaence brought to bear in Atdd RoHn 
Gray : 

** My father uvged sair, my mother didna speak, 
But she looked in my face till my heart was like to break." 

493. The method of divination here employed is that known as 
Sories Biblica^ in which one opens the Bible at random and takes 
the first passage touched by the finger or catching the eye as the 
passage in which fate or prophecy is to be read. In former times 
Virgil and Homer were used for the same purpose. 

494. Under the palm-tree. Her finger fell on Judges^ iv., 5 : 
" And she dwelt under the palm tree of Deborah." The first edi- 
tion read Under a palm-tree — a slip which was noted by the 
Blackwood reviewer. 

498. He is gone, etc. The scriptural text she could not inter- 
pret at all; now that the same thing is repeated to her in a dream 
she misinterprets it entirely. 

** In her simplicity she cannot think of palms as real trees grow- 
ing in foreign lands. Her mind flies to scriptural associations." 

Blackwood^ 5 Magazine. 

Here then we have two other forms of the supernatural in the 
poem, divination by passages of Scripture and dreams. For a dis- 
cussion of the whole subject of the supernatural in Enoch Arden 
see note to lines 609-12. 

499. Hosanna in the highest. See note to lines 500-2. 

500. Sun of Righteousness. 

"Unto you that fear my name shall the Sun of righteousness 
arise with healing in his wings." — Malachi, iv., 2. 

500-2. She has in mind the triumphal entry of Jesus into 
Jerusalem. 

'* And a very great multitude spread their garments in the way; 
others cut down branches from the trees, and strewed them in the 
way. And the multitudes that went before, and that followed, 
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cried, saying, Hosanna to the Son of David: Blessed is he that 
cometh in the name of the Lord ; Hosanna in the Highest.'* 

Matthew^ xxi., 8-9. 
See also Mark^ xi., 8-10; John^ xii., 12-13. 

504. Did Annie do right in marrying the second time? What 
bearing does the sign have on this question? 

506. What is the force of so ? Compare The Foresters^ III. : 

" I have but one penny in pouch, and so you would make it two I 
should be grateful." 

507-9. Note that the second line is a repetition of the first in 
inverse order (chiasmus), and note also the joyous cadence of these 
two lines as compared with the sadder tone of the third. Com- 
pare lines 80 and 81 and the corresponding note. No undertone 
of discord there. The lines under discussion are to be scanned 
thus : 

So these | were wed | and mer | ri-ly rang | the b^Us, 
Mer I ri-ly rang | the bells | and they | were wed. 
But nev | er mer | ri-1^ | beat An | nie's heart. 

In the third line merrily becomes differently accented, and the 
anapest which has marked its use in the preceding lines is broken 
up, and the line assumes a sadder tone. 

510-6. With the "mysterious instinct" described in these lines 
compare the presentiments in lines 174-5) and 609-12, and see the 
corresponding notes. 

519. The child brought a renewed life to the mother; the birth 
of the child was the beginning of a new existence for the mother. 

520. Compare Addison, Cato^ III., ii., 48-9. 

^ I feel the woman breaking in upon me, 
And^melt about my heart ! " 

521. All-in-all. Compare line 345, where Philip was her 
children's all-in-alL The phrase is found rather frequently in 
Tennyson, 
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522. In connection with this passage a writer in Notes and 
Queries (5th S., Vol. V., p. 166) quotes from Lord Carnarvon's 
Portugal and GallUia as follows : 

" A prior attachment sometimes continues to exist in a woman's 
mind long after marriage, but, except in a person of very deeply 
rooted affections, rarely survives the birth of a child : from that hour 
the current of her thoughts becomes changed; new duties, new 
feelings, new hopes, arise to banish former regrets, and — 

She who lately loved the best 
Forgets she loved at all." 

524. Good Fortune is the name of the ship in which the mari- 
ner in Mrs. Gaskell's Sylviah Lovers sailed to the north seas. It 
may be mentioned in passing that the name of the rival in that 
story is Philip. See the Predecessors of Enoch Arden, page 76. 

525. Biscay. Navigation is impeded in the Bay of Biscay by 
strong westerly winds and by a current which sweeps in from the 
ocean. Compare Byron's Childe Harold^ I., xiv., 2. 

527. Summer of the world, the tropics. See summer world 
below, line 530. 

531. Breath of heayen, the monsoon which blows for months 
in one direction. 

532. Golden isles, the islands of the East Indian Archipelago. 

533. Oriental haven. See line 122 and note. 

In this passage, and in the one below describing the home voyage, 
we have a specimen of Tennyson as a poet of the sea. For others 
read The Voyage; The Revenge; Sea Dreams; Break, Break, 
Break; etc. 

" Next to his own sweet, soft English southern land, he loved 
the sea. He saw it day by day for a great part of his life from his 
home in the Isle of Wight. It dwelt in his observing imagination, 
and he knew, all along the coast, its moods and fantasies, its steadi- 
ness and its changes, its ways of thinking and feeling and acting, 
as a man knows his wife. But he loved it, not only for itself, but 
for the sake of the English folk that sailed upon it, whose audacity 
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and constancy had made England the mistress of the Deep. He 
loved it also as a part of England and her Empire. Wherever over 
all the oceans Tennyson's imagination bore him, he felt that there, 
from tropic to pole and from pole to tropic, he was in England." 

Brooke. 

538. Sea-circle, the circle of vision at sea, of which the 
observer is always the centre and the horizon the circumference. 
Compare the following (cited by Webb and Beljame respectively) : 

" Far away 
The phantom circle of a moaning sea." 

Passing of Arthur^ 87. * 

" For I in spirit saw thee move 
Thro* circles of the bounding sky." 

In Memorianij XVII., 5-6. 

539- Figure-head. Compare The Voyage^ II., 3-4 : 

" The Lady's-head upon the prow 
Caught the shrill salt, and sheer'd the gale." 

540. Feathering. Compare line 68. 

542. Then [followed] baffling [winds]. Compare lines 
623-5- 

546. With this compare the description of the shipwreck in 
Chamisso's Salas y Gomez, 

553. So wild that it was tame. Webb quotes Cowper's 

Verses supposed to be written by Alexander Selkirk on his desert 

island : 

" The beasts that roam over the plain ^ 

My form with indifference see. 

They are so unacquainted with man 

Their tameness is shocking to me." 

And Darwin's Variations of Animals and Plants under Domestica- 
tion, pp. 20-21 : 

" Quadrupeds and birds which have seldom been disturbed by 
man dread him no more than do our English birds the cows or 
horses grazing in the fields," 
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Compare the account given in Robinson Crusoe of ascertain 
creature like a wild cat : 

** She sat very composed and unconcerned, and looked full in 
my face, as if she had a mind to be acquainted with me. I pre- 
sented my gun at her, but as she did not understand it, she was 
perfectly unconcerned at it, nor did she offer to stir away." 

556. Half hut, half native cavern. Compare Robinson 
Crusoe's house under the hill. 

557. This Eden. In LocksUy Hall (line 164) also Tennyson 
calls tropical islands "summer isles of Eden," and in the poem To 
Ulysses (X., 2) the Philippine Islands are called " Oriental Eden- 
isles." 

561. Death-in-life. Compare ''palsy, death-in-life, and 
wretched age " of Lucretius^ and the Life-in-death of Coleridge's 
Ancient Mariner (HI.). 

565. Fire-hollowing this in Indian fashion, hollowing out 
this trunk with fire, as Indians do, to make a boat. 

570. Coco's drooping crown of plumes. The cocoa palm 
{cocos nucifera') has a slender trunk crowned with a cluster of 
leaves having the appearance of a tuft of feathers. Compare the 
" palms in cluster " of Locksley Hall (line 160) and " the high star- 
crowns of his palms " in The Wrecks V., 10. 

571. The lightning flash. "This image expresses both the 
swift, darting flight and the brilliancy of form or plumage of tropi- 
cal insects and birds." — Webb. 

Compare The Passing of Arthur^ 304-7* 

" The great brand 
Made lightnings in the splendour of the moon. 
And flashing round and round, and whirl'd in an arch. 
Shot like a streamer of the northern morn." 

572. Compare The Voyage of MaeldunefV,^ ^i 
** And Starr' d with a myriad blossom the long convolvulus hung." 
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575. Broad belt of the world. This has been defined as ** the 
Milky Way," "the ocean," " the equator," " the torrid zone." The 
latter seems to be the meaning, that is, the tropics. 

580. Note the admirable effect of onomatopoeia in this line. 
For the same effect compare TAg Princess^ VII., 220-2 : 

" Myriads of rivulets hurrying thro' the lawn, 
The moan of doves in immemorial elms. 
And murmuring of innumerable bees." 

And The Passing of Arthur, 238-9 : 

" I heard the ripple washing in the reeds, 
And the wild water lapping on the crag." 

590-2. The blaze upon, etc. Coleridge describes the passing 
of a day thus : 

** The Sun came up upon the left, 
Out of the sea came he ! 
And he shone bright, and on the right 
Went down into the sea." 

Ancient Mariner , I., vii. 

The repetition serves to emphasize the dreary monotony of the 
situation. The effect is somewhat the same in the following from 
The Ring, 352-5 : 

** Nor ever cared to set you on her knee. 
Nor ever let you gambol in her sight, 
Nor ever cheer*d you with a kindly smile. 
Nor ever ceased to clamor for the ring." 

This figure (anaphora) becomes almost a mannerism with Tenny- 
son. See, among many other examples, Idylls of the King, Dedica- 
tion^ 49-52; The Revenge, IX., 3-5 ; Defence of Luckn&iv, II., 8-1 1, 
and below ; Maud, I., xviii. Perhaps the most striking example is 
in the Idylls of the King : 

** Forgetful of his promise to the king, 

Forgetful of the falcon and the hunt. 

Forgetful of the tilt and tournament, 
H 
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Forgetful of his glory and his name. 
Forgetful of his princedom and its cares." 

Marriage of Geraint^ 5<^54* 

593. Great stars that globed themselves. Tenn^rson had 
already noted the largeness of the stars in the tropics : 

" LArger constellations burning, mellow moons and happy skies." 

Locksley Hall, 159. 

594. Hollower-bellowing ocean, the ocean roaring all the 
deeper on account of the stillness of the night. 

Webb quotes In the Valley ofCautereiz, 1-2 : 

** Stream that flashest white, 
Deepening thy voice with the deepening of the night.*' 

595. As further specimens of translations the last nine lines of 
this paragraph may serve : 

" Mille dies, bis mille dies, nullum undique velum; 
Mille dies, bis mille, orientis spicula Solis 
Per palmas rutilant, per fronde comantia saxa; 
Fulgor ab Eois radians innubilus undis; 
Fulgor ab aetherio descendens acrior axe ; 
Fulgor ab occiduis radians innubilus undis; 
Inde globi astrorum ingentes per concava cceli ; 
Oceani gravior fremitus; rursusque diei 
Spicula surgentis rutilant; — nullum undique velum.'* 

Selwyn. 

"Jamais rien ! — Chaque jour, pourtant, au ciel limpide 
Le soleil se levait, et ses traits empourpres 
Doraient les grands palmiers et les bois et les pres. 
Partout Tardent soleil sur la nature en fSte; 
II brillait k sa droite, il brillait sur sa t@te, 
II brillait k sa gauche en I'azur eternel. 
Puis les globes de feu s'allumaient dans le ciel, 
L'ocean mugissait dans I'ombre, et puis I'aurore 
Epandait ses rayons, mais nul navire encore ! " 
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** Kein Segel Tag far Tag, doch jeden Tag 
Der Sonnenaufgang Purpurpfeile strahlend 
Dort zwischen Palmen, Farrenkraut und Klippen; 
Der Lichtglanz auf den Wassem gegen Osten, 
Der Lichtglanz auf der Insel ihm zu Haupten, 
Der Lichtglanz auf den Wassem gegen Westen; 
Dann grosse Sterne kugelgleich am Himmel, 
Das Meer erbrauste hohler, darauf wieder 
Des Friihlichts Purpurpfeile — doch kein Segel." 

Griebenow. 

With the picture of the tropics which Tennyson has here given 
(lines 56S-95) compare a similar one written at a much earlier date : 

" Larger constellations burning, mellow moons and happy skies, 
Breadths of tropic shade and palms in cluster, knots of Paradise. 

Never comes the trader, never floats an European flag. 
Slides the bird o'er lustrous woodland, swings the trailer from 
the crag; 

• 

Droops the heavy-blossom*d bower, hangs the heavy-fruited tree — 
Summer isles of Eden lying in dark -purple spheres of sea." 

Locksley Hall, 159-64. 

"There is another secret of the Laureate's strength," says 
Blackwood* s Magazine, " — one which has been often pointed out 
before — observable in the poem we are considering : the way in 
which he suits his background of landscape to the figures in his fore- 
ground, and so pictures the aspects of nature as seen by a human 
eye and felt by a human heart; whose joys they reflect by their 
brightness, or trouble with apprehension by their gloom; whose sor- 
rows they soften by their mute sympathy, or increase by the seeming 
mockery of sharp and violent contrast. Such is the effect of this 
description of ' the beauteous hateful isle,' which holds the humble 
Ulysses of the tale so long a prisoner [568-595]. How pitilessly 
must these glories have seemed to mock the solitary captive's an- 
guish ! How natural it is that visions of home should haunt his lone- 
liness, presenting to him things most unlike his present abode.'' 
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" This is the one distinct description of Nature in the poem," 
says Brooke, " and, though it is good, it is not as good as another 
poet who sympathised more with that type of Nature would have 
made it. Tennyson, I have said, was out of his element when he 
was away from England. And this description, with which he 
seems to have taken great pains, is not fused together by any 
feeling for the Nature described; there is no colour in it but scarlet; 
and the one line in it which is tirst-rate might have been written in 
Cornwall from sight." 

But Brooke should remember that the description is made from 
the point of view of the shipwrecked sailor, to whom the island is a 
" beauteous hateful isle," rather than from the point of view of the 
poet. Such being the case, true art requires that the description' 
be unsympathetic. 

60 1. Line, equator, as in Goldsmith's Traveller, 69 : 

" The naked negro, panting at the line." 

604. Compare line 99 and note. 

609-13. Here, again, we have a presentiment, or what may 
more properly be called a kind of telepathic communication. 
Faintly, far and far away, he hears the pealing of his parish bells 
as they ring for the marriage of Philip and Annie. We have an 
illustration of a similar mysterious sympathy in Aylmer's Fields 
578-88, the first two lines of which run : 

" Star to star vibrates light : may soul to soul 
Strike thro* a finer element of her own ? " 

In The Lover'' 5 Tale Julian is haunted by visions and the sound 
of bells tolling for a funeral, and at last ringing for a marriage. 

In The Wreck the mother bears the wail of her little one 
"borne in the shriek of a growing wind"; and in Rizpah there is 
the same thing. In Demeter and Persephone this phenomenon or 
alleged phenomenon is used as the basis of a simile : 

" Last as the likeness of a dying man, 
Without his knowledge, from him flits to warn 
A far-off friendship that he comes no more." 
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Writing of Enoch Arden the Blackwood reviewer says : 

"Amongst other things, we have been struck by the delicate 
management of that slight infusion of the supernatural which adds 
dignity to its humble hero's fate; and it seems the more worth 
pointing out, because its necessary unobtrusiveness makes it liable 
to pass unnoticed. . . . 

" The few superstitions which still linger amongst us form no part 
of any recognized creed, and are not openly acknowledged even by 
those 'who hold them. It was different for the tragic poet who 
represented witches in his plays when trials for witchcraft were of 
common occurrence; or for him who made his whole tragedy turn 
on an oracle's fulfilment when men still went to consult Apollo at 
Delphi. And even those poets took good care not to strike lowly 
heads with these awful lightnings; to reserve their chief super- 
natural terrors for the fates of chieftains and kings. In a poem 
like Enoch Arden, it would be an unpardonable error to give fore- 
shadowings of the future anything like the place held by the words 
of the weird sisters in Macbeth, or by the oracle's responses in the 
(Edipus Tyr annus. Mr. Tennyson has been so far from commit- 
ting this mistake, that he scarcely calls the reader's attention to his 
prophecies, and not at all to their accomplishment. . . . 

"Now these for esh ado wings of the future may be believed or 
disbelieved at pleasure. Men may regard them as a guardian 
angel's warnings. They may equally consider them as mere singu- 
lar coincidences. Their ancient credit yet survives to some extent. 
Of old men have echoed a chance word — spoken with one intent, 
caught up with another — as an unerring and divine direction ; and 
even now few comparatively attach no weight whatever to dreams 
and presentiments. Especially would such a woman as Annie 
think her own of importance. We may be sure that, after she 
knew the truth, she would often dwell on their mysterious meaning, 
and on how she had failed to apprehend it until too late. And 
thus these judicious touches of the supernatural make the tale in 
which they occur seem additionally natural and- life-like." 

The Quarterly Revinv remarks : 
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** How well is the unity of interest kept up by this simple in- 
fusion of a supernatural sympathy — a sympathy used by other 
imaginative writers with similar success, as by Hawthorne in 
Transformation^ and by Miss Bronte in fane Eyre / " 

Tainsh regards it very differently : 

"This element of quasi-supernaturalism tends to give to the 
thoughtful student the impression of unreality, and therefore of 
weakness, in the structure of the story, while, on the other hand, 
it pleases those whose standards of judgement have been formed by 
lower masters." 

So there are several other forms and varieties of the supernatural 
in Tennyson, all of which cannot be discussed here. Some thing* 
in In Memoriam might be cited, for example, XCV., ix-x : 

" So word by word, and line by line, 

The dead man touched me from the past, 
And all at once it seem'd at last 
The living soul was flashM on mine, 

And mine in his was wound, and whirled 
About empyreal heights of thought. 
And came on that which is, and caught 

The deep pulsations of the world." 

The Ring abounds in this sort of thing. An example from near 
the beginning: 

" The Ghost in Man, the Ghost that once was Man, 
But cannot wholly free itself from Man, 
Are calling to each other thro' a dawn 
Stranger than earth has ever seen; the veil 
Is rending, and the Voices of the day 
Are heard across the Voices of the dark." 

But the interested reader must go to Tennyson himself. Let him 
read, however, Brooke's chapter on Speculative . Theology, and 
Savage's article on Tennyson's Religion {Arena^ IX., 582), and also 
the curious chapter in Tainsh on The Supernatural or PreUrnoiural 
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in Tennyson, Myers touches the subject in his article on Tennyson 
as Prophet in the Nineteenth Century for March, 1889. 

614. Returned upon him. What is implied in these words? 

628. Mist-wreathen. Compare long-bounden (640) and/r^m- 
ise-bounden (865). 

635. Muttering and mumbling, etc. 

*' Arden, all due allowance made," says the Quarterly Review^ 
" must have passed at least full seven years of solitary life upon his 
isle; and it is a serious question whether any human being, much more 
a man of his intensity of nature, could have passed through this 
ordeal and kept his wits. The awful consequences of much shorter 
periods of utter solitude are well known, although we admit, on the 
other hand, that in the present state of psychology it is difficult to 
pronounce either way with certainty. We have little science to 
guide us." 

The poet does not neglect, however, to note the terrible effects of 
his long solitude upon him nor to speak of the consolation which he 
derived from religion. Alexander Selkirk was alone on the island 
of Juan Fernandez more than four years. 

640-41. Tongue was loosened. "The string of his tongue 
was loosed " (Marh, vii., 35) ; " His mouth was opened immedi- 
ately, and his tongue loosed, and he spake " (^Luhe, i., 64). 

642. Whom. This use of the relative is a Latinism. Compare 
line 153. 

A comma should be placed after ^Z/*^ or else the one after 7vhom 
should be omitted. 

643. What is the grammatical construction of tale ? 

653. His fancy fled before the lazy wind. The same thought 
is expressed in Locksley Hall, 115: 

"And his spirit leaps within him to be gone before him then." 
655-6. Compare The Marriage of Geraint, 531-2 : 

" She found no rest, and ever faiPd to draw 
The quiet night into her blood." 
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And The Passing of Arthur , 95-8 : 

" A deathwhite mist slept over sand and sea : 
Whereof the chill, to him who breathed it, drew 
Down with his blood, till all his heart was cold 
With formless fear." 

657. Her ghostly wall, her white chalk cliffs (presumably). 

662. Whence he saird before. The chalk clif& are about 
Dover, and Deal, supposed by some to be the village described in 
this poem, lies some miles above Dover. See note to' lines 16—18. 
Enoch sailed from a haven ten miles north of his home. See lines 
102-3. 

667. Either haven, the one at his village and the one ten 
miles to the north from which he sailed and where he had just 
landed. 

671. Holt. Compare Locksley Hall, 191 : 
" Comes a vapour from the margin, blackening over heath and holt. 
Tilth, tilled land. Compare The Princess^ I., 109. 

676. Light. Philip's was '^the latest house to landward; 
see line 727-8. 

677. Note how nature changes from sunshine to mist and gloom 
in sympathy with the dark foreshadowings of Enoch's heart. The 
sea-haze, the nigh-naked trees, the disconsolate note of the robin, 
the falling of the leaves, the drizzle, and the deepening gloom, all 
betoken the gathering darkness of his life. 

688. A front of timber-crost antiquity. Walls built of timbers 
placed crosswise and having the interspaces filled with bricks or 
plaster according to the old style are still common in England. See, 
for example, any picture of Anne Hathaway^s cottage near Strat- 
ford-on-Avon. 

696. Good and garrulous. Observe the alliteration. 

700. A colon after house would be better. 

706. No shadow past, etc. His first victory in the great 
heroic struggle. 
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71 1-2. In the echo cast away and lost and the still fainter 
lost we read the death of hope. 

724-6. This figure, drawn from the ocean, like the ones in lines 
798-9 and 824-8, is especially appropriate in a poem that has to 
do with sailor life. Tennyson had already used it in The Princess^ 
IV., 490-3 : 

" Fixt like a. beacon-tower above the waves 
Of tempest, when the crimson-rolling eye 
Glares ruin, and the wild birds on the light 
Dash themselves dead." 

And Longfellow in The Lighthouse^ XII. : 

** The sea-bird wheeling round it, with the din 
Of wings and winds and solitary cries. 
Blinded and maddened by the light within. 
Dashes himself against the glare and dies." 

736. What is the construction of that ? 

745-8. For a similar picture, see Tennyson*s Dora^ 1 27-33 : 
" The door was off the latch : they peepM, and saw 
The boy set up betwixt his grandsire's knees, 
Who thrust him in the hollows of his arm. 
And ciapt him on the hands and on the cheeks. 
Like one that loved him : and the lad stretch'd out 
And babbled for the golden seal, that hung 
From Allan's watch, and sparkled by the fire." 

753. The brightness and warmth of this scene contrast strikingly 
with the desolation in Enoch's heart. 

754. Dead man come to life. Compare Miss Procter's Home- 
ward Bound : 

« He the living, I the dead." 

757. In Wakefield Hawthorne tells the strange story of a man 
who absents himself from his wife, returns each evening to look 
through his window, and after a lapse of twenty years quietly 
resumes his place at his own fireside. 
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762. Things seen, etc. Compare the following : 

Heraclitus, /r., 23. 

*fira yhp rvyx^vti, kvBp^oiai i6vra ii.wto'r6r€pa o^aKfjAp. 

Herodotus, I., 8. 

" Segnius inritant animos demissa per aurem 
Quam quae sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus et quae 
Ipse sibi tradit spectator/' 

Horace, Ars Poetica, 180-2. 

" Homines amplius oculis quam auribus credunt." 

Seneca, Ep. I., vi. 

'* We credit most our sight; one eye doth please 
Our trust farre more than ten eare-witnesses." 

Herrick, Hesperides. 

'j(i6. His second great victory. The hero in the man shows 
itself. 

782. Does Enoch do right in not revealing himself to his wife? 

*' A low-toned or morbid artist would have made them meet — 
the situation has been produced more than once in recent novels 
to the entire offence of all readers of refinement and sensibility." 

Tainsh. 

794. See line 782. Blackwood says : 

*' We may briefly record our admiration for the sustained power 
and absence of maudlin sensibility with which the last scenes of 
Enoch Arden are put before us. They are very pathetic; and they 
are never foolishly sentimental. The way in which Enoch is 
stunned by the news of his wife^s second marriage; his longing to 
see her, and assure himself that she is happy; the picture of peace 
and comfort within Philip's house, which throws into stronger relief 
the anguish of the wretched husband and father as he stands with- 
out; Enoch's grand (if not strictly just) self-sacrifice, as, recover- 
ing from the shock of seeing what only to hear of had been woe 
sufficient, he repeats his resolution to himself, *Not to tell htr^ 
never to let her know : ' all these things in the hands of a French 
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writer, aiming at the dichirant and the larmoyant^ would have been 
morbidly painful. Mr. Tennyson so tells them that they elevate our 
minds by the sight of a spirit refining to its highest perfection in 
the purgatorial fires of earth." 

795. He was not all unhappy. 

'* Like the epic hero, he conquers fate. The soul triumphs. 
He is more of the hero than Arthur." — Brooke. 

<' Morally he is sublime. His duty, however hard it may be, is 
always clear to him; and, without any consciousness that he is 
acting heroically, he always proves equal to it. Harder duty, 
however, has seldom fallen to any man than his." — Bayne. 

" A man of unconquerable ivill^ by the might of love and faith 
and duty — this is the highest hero, and this is Enoch Arden. 
Through all his simple, homely life, the quality of the man is to be 
seen, but he is proclaimed full hero only when the great ordeal has 
come. He is as great as King Arthur, none the less that, in his 
supreme hour, his task is to bear and abstain rather than to do. 
He is great by his unconquerable will, yet his strength is not the 
strength of dogged resistance, but a conscious and deliberate bow- 
ing before love and duty, by the underlying might of faith." 

Tainsh. 

799. Like fountains of sweet water in the sea. Another 
appropriate simile. Compare The Passing of Arthur ^ 4*5-7 = 

" More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of. Wherefore, let thy voice 
Rise like a fountain for me night and day." 

And Early Sonnets^ X., 7-8 : 

" As I have heard that, somewhere in the main, 
Fresh-water springs come up through bitter brine." 

* 

803. Enow, archaic and provincial for enough. Note that 
throughout Tennyson gives a colloquial and provincial tinge to 
Miriam Lane's speech; as, bring you round (837), mind (^T^y 
^au be (851), bairns (866), ^em (867). 
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808. Alms, properly a singular, from Mid. Eng. aim^ss^ {AS. 
almesse, Lat. eUemosyna^ Gr. lXei7/xo(r(^Ki;). Compare riches^ from 
Mid. Eng. richesse (Fr. richesse)^ now always used as a plural. 

816-7. Work without hope . . . live. Read in this connec- 
tion Coleridge's H^ork without Hope, The last couplet runs : 

" Work without hope draws nectar in a sieve, 
And hope without an object cannot live." 

George Eliot has said {Adam Bede^ XIX.) that " Men's muscles 
move better when their souls are making merry music." I cannot 
refrain from quoting Whittier also {Among the HiUs^ 46-50) : 

" How wearily the grind of toil goes on 
Where love is wanting, how the eye and ear 
And heart are starved amidst the plenitude 
Of nature, and how hard and colorless 
Is life without an atmosphere." 

824-8. Another of the appropriate sea figures (cf. lines 724-6 
and 799) t especially appropriate in that in its literal sense also it 
reproduces in a way the past experience of the sailor. Compare 
Enoch^s vision at death. 

842. Knew him far away, could recognize him at a great 
distance. 

843. Mind, provincial for remember. 

866. Bairns, archaic, Scotch, and provincial for children, 

868-9. Hung a moment. What is the force of this expression? 

871 and 888. "The dying man's last victory over selfishness 
bespeaks not merely our pity for him, but our reverence. There is 
also something profoundly sad in the way in which that desolate 
heart, after half-claiming back the living children, feels that, in real 
fact, only the dead little one is left it." — Blackwood. 

897. I am he. Since Enoch does not reveal himself to Annie 
while he is still living, should ^e cause his identity to be made 
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known to her when he is dead? Miriam^ s speech in lines 803-5 
bears upon this point. 

899. Her very volubility caused him to be uneasy about her 
promise. 

904. Calling of the sea. 

** The * calling of the sea ' is an expression for the sound of a 
ground swell, not of a storm. The timber of old houses would 
never have rung to such a sound except upon a still night when 
the calling of the sea is often heard for miles inland." 

Tennyson to Rolfe. 

See also the Century Magazine, Vol. XLVL, p. 35, (5). 

907-8. * A sail I a sail ! I am saved.* In his dying hour he 
is again in his lonely island and sees the sail for which he had so 
long waited. Death leaves him no longer ** a shipwrecked sailor 
waiting for a sail.'' Compare lines 824-8. 

** This tragedy is without even the * dram of eale ' ; there is no 
excess nor defect of any human passion that might have worked 
his doom for any. Here no one sins except life itself; and for the 
evil of bare human life Nemesis may in some sense be reserved.'* 

Luce. 

909. The strong heroic soul. 

"He had never accused God; he had never unjustly upbraided 
man; in the long roll of Christian heroes there is not inscribed a 
truer hero than Enoch Arden." — Bayne. 

Compare note to line 795. 

909-11. There has. been some difference of opinion as to 
whether these last three lines should have been added or not. 
Much depends perhaps on whether the poem is to be regarded as 
a deep tragedy, or a simple idyl. Their effect is to relieve some- 
what the high tension to which the reader has been wrought by the 
intensity of the pathos in the preceding lines, and to restore a kind 
tranquillity in harmony with the simplicity of the story. 
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Locksiey Hall was first published in 1842. In form the poem is 
a monologue ; in meter it is trochaic octameter, with the last syl- 
lable wanting. The caesura falls usually after the fourth foot, in 
which case the couplet could be written as a stanza of four lines; 
as, for example : 

Comrades, leave me here a little, 

While as yet 'tis early morn : 
Leave me here, and when you want me, 
Sound upon the bugle-horn. 

When the caesura is placed elsewhere the effect is immediately felt, 

as in lines 7 and 85, for example. 

The words of the poem are put into the mouth of a young soldier. 

The speaker, therefore, must not be too closely identified with the 

poet. Some care is necessary to observe the sudden transitions of 

thought in the progress of the poem ; for that reason is given the 

following — 

Analysis of the Poem. 

1-20. Introduction. 

1-2. Comrades dismissed. 
3-6. Scene laid. 
7-16. Youth and Visions. 
17-20. In the Spring. 
21-96. Cousin Amy. 

21-38. Happy Love. 
39-44. Disappointment. 
45-58. Picture of Amy*s Married Life. 
59-76. Bluster and Reflections. 
77-96. Picture of Amy's Married Life continued. 
97-194. The Speaker with himself. 
97-118. Resolution and Doubt. 
1 19-130. Visions of the Future. 
131-172. Reflections and Wild Dreams. 
173-188. Reason and Hope. 
189-194. Farewell, 
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1-2. The speaker dismisses his comrades, and in the next 
couplet begins his soliloquy. The sounding of the bugle-horn in 
couplet 73 recalls these opening lines, and gives a tone of reality to 
the poem. 

4. Dreary gleams. ** Dreary gUams Jlying v& ^\xi 2lb^o\\jXt\y — 
while dreary gleams are flying." — Tennyson to Rolfe. 

6. Roaring into cataracts.' Tennyson employed this figure 
more than once; compare Sea Dreams, 50-54: 

" But while the two were sleeping, a full tide 
Rose with ground-swell, which, on the foremost rocks 
Touching, upjetted in spirts of wild sea-smoke. 
And scaled in sheets of wasteful foam, and fell 
In vast sea-cataracts." 

And The Holy Grail, 795-7 : 

" Tho' heapt in mounds and ridges all the sea 
Drove like a cataract, and all the sand 
Swept like a river." 

The second and third couplets lay the scene. 

8. Orion, a magnificent constellation between the brilliant stars 
Aldebaran and Sirius. 

9. Pleiads, a group of stars in the constellation Taurus. 

" Canst thou bind the cluster of the Pleiades, 
Or loose the bands of Orion? " Job, xxxviii., 31. 

10. Like a swarm of fire-flies. This comparison is wanting 

in dignity. From stars to lightning-bugs the fall is too great. It 

is as good, however, as that in Shelley's Skylark, where the bird is 

compared first to a poet, then to a high-born maiden, and then to 

a glow-worm. It is not in keeping as well as that in The Merchant 

of Venice (III., ii., 120-23), where there is an element of the light 

and humorous : 

" Here in her hairs 

The painter plays the spider, and hath woven 

A golden mesh to entrap the hearts of men 

Faster than gnats in cobwebs." 
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14. Closed, enclosed, included, held, as in the Romaunl ofthi 

Koie^ 39-40 : 

*' It is the Romance of the Rose, 

In which al the art of love I close." 

17. Here the thought suddenly changes, and the four lines on 
Spring form a suitable introduction to the love story which follows. 

17-20. Tennyson sang of birds* love and men's love in spring 
in the little song-cycle called The Window : 

" Birds' love and birds' song 

Flying here and there. 
Birds' song and birds' love. 

And you with gold for hair ! 
Birds' song and birds' love 

Passing with the weather. 
Men's song and men's love. 

To love once and for ever." 

Shakespeare had already sung : 

" Love, whose month was ever May." 

Pas. Pilg., XV., 2, and L,L,L., IV.. iii. 

Compare the lines on May in the dream at the beginning of the 
Romaunt of the Rose. 

Read Tennyson's little song of The Throstle. 

21. Then her cheek, etc. Here begins abruptly the story of 
his unhappy love. 

22. And her eyes . . . hung, an apt description of one symptom 
of maidenly love. With this couplet compare the exquisite lines in 
Shakespeare's Twelfth Night (II., iv., 11 3-8) : 

" She never told her love. 
But let concealment, like a worm i' the bud, 
Feed on her damask cheek : she pin'd in thought, 
And, with a green and yellow melancholy 
She sat like patience on a monument, 
Smiling at grief." 
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24. Whence the slight discomfort in reading this line ? 

25-6. A correspondent in the Notes and Queries (5th Series, 
Vol. V.) cited this couplet in the hope that in the comparison he 
had found " something new under the sun," and was answered by 
the following quotation from Uhland's Des Sangers Fluck : 

" Der Konig furchtbar prachtig wie blut'ger Nordlichtschein, 
Die Konigin siiss und milde» als blickte Vollmond drein." 

It may be noted that in the first half of the second line Tennyson 
falls into iambic measure, the measure of Uhland's poem. 

31-2. Love took up the glass, etc. Compare the following 
from W. R. Spencer's lines To Lady Anne Hamilton : 
" Too late I staid, forgive the crime. 
Unheeded flew the hours ; 
How noiseless falls the foot of time 
That only treads on flowers ! 

What eye with clear account remarks 

The ebbing of his glass, 
When all its sands are diamond sparks 

That dazzle as they pass? " 

34. Smote the chord of Self, etc. So another poet : 

" Und was ist reine Liebe ? 
Die ihrer selbst vergisst." 

Halm, Der Sohn der Wildnis. 
"This line concentrates into itself a large part of Tennyson's 
noble conception of love, or conception of the nobleness of love. 
Love annihilates Self, even while exalting it, and crowns life in a 
twofold ecstasy of renunciation and attainment." — Bayne. 

"fi. Spirits rushM together, etc. Tennyson made use of this 
thought again in the Princess^ VH., 158: 

" My spirit closed with Ida's at the lips.'" 

But before Locksley Hall, Shelley had written \w Prometheus Unbound, 
IV., 450-1 : 

" As in the soft and sweet eclipse. 

When soul meets $oul on lover's lips." 
I 
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And long before Prometheus Unbound Guarini had written in his 
drama of Pastor Fido (IL, 6) : 

" Ma i colpi di due labbra innamorate, 
Quando a ferir si va bocca con bocca, 
. . . ove Tun alma e I'altra 
Corre." 

[The clash of two enamoured lips, 

Where soul meets soul when mouth meets mouth.] 

38-9. Between these two lines there were two additional coup- 
4ets, which however were never printed with the poem. They ran 
as follows (there is some difference in the copies) : 

" In the hall there hangs a painting, Amy*s arms are round my neck, 
Happy children in a sunbeam, sitting on the ribs of wreck. 

In my life there is a picture ; she that clasp'd my neck is flown, 
I am left within the shadow, sitting on the wreck alone." 

Tennyson afterward used these lines with but slight alteration as 
couplets 7 and 8 in the second Locksley Hall. 

39 et seq. The speaker, recalling the faithlessness of his Amy, 
passes to a wail of disappointment and bitter anguish. 

41. Note the double alliteration. 

43-4. To decline, etc. The ghost in Hamlet (I., v., 50-2) 
rails at the conduct of the queen in a similar strain : 

" To decline 
Upon a wretch whose natural gifts were poor 
To those of mine ! " 

47. As the husband is, the wife is. Scott expressed the 
same thought in The Abbot, II. : 

" Know that the rank of the man rates that of the wife; and 
that she who marries a churl's son, were she a king's daughter, is 
but a peasant's bride." 

S6. Better thou wert dead, etc. His youthful jealousy has 
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been painting a picture of Amy's future, a picture made all the 
darker by the irony it contains ; now it bursts all limits and gives 
vent to this wild utterance. 

59-62. With these lines pompare the celebrated curse in 
Goethe's Faust (I., 1587-1606). 

"There is no cynicism in the *fine curses' of Locksley Hall; 
they are not the poisonous exhalations of a corrupted nature, but 
the thunder and lightning that clear the air of what is foul, the 
forces by which a loving and poetical mind, not yet calmed and 
strengthened by experience and general principles, repels unaccus- 
tomed outrage and wrong." — Brimley. 

62. Cursed be the gold, etc. See line 100 and corresponding 
note. 

63-4. Observe the effect of the broken sentences. 

"Exception has been taken to the tone which the discarded 
lover assumes toward her who has forsaken him, as if its harshness 
were impossible for a generous and magnanimous nature, which 
Tennyson, without question, intends his lover to be. But I think 
this is to bring the air of Rosa Matilda romance over the world of 
reality. It would have been very pretty for the poet to represent 
his lover as breathing nothing but admiration and broken-hearted 
forgiveness. Schiller might perhaps have told the story so ; but 
Goethe or Shakespeare would not. Heroes that are too angelic 
cease to be men. The high-flown magnanimity is the sign-manual 
of the false sublime. Tennyson makes it plain, also, that it is only 
what is degrading in Amy's life that the lover blames and hates. 
Beneath all his angry words, his love for her remains ineradicable, 
and he would wish her happy if he could do so and at the same 
time save her from his contempt." — Bayne. 

66. I will pluck it from my bosom. See the note to line 187. 

67-8. See the note to line 57 of Enoch Arden. 

68. Hany-winter'd crow. The longevity of the crow is pro- 
verbial in literature. Compare — 
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the iripT* dvdCap ycpeds i'c^ei Keucipvj^a Kopiimi of Aristophanes 

(Opw^s, 609), 
the "annosa comix" of Horace {Odfs, III., XVIL, 13), 
the "treble-dated crow" of Shakespeare {PAanix, 17), 
the "century-living crow" of Bryant {A Forest Hymn, 29). 

Crow . . . rookery. The crow leading the rookery has caused 
a good deal of discussion. The following from Tennyson, quoted 
by Theodore Watts in the Nineteenth Century for May, 1893, ought 

to settle the matter : 

" In my country, and, I believe, all thro* the North, rooks are 
called * crows.' ... * The many-wintered crow * in the line to which 
you allude is the old rook. I didn't wish to use rook twice in the 
same sentence. . . . 

" I was driving with a friend some years ago in Derbyshire ; some 
rooks flew by us. He said to me. Why do you make a crow lead 
the rookery ? I answered. Ask the driver what he calls those 
birds. The driver, when asked, immediately replied, Crows, or 
rather Craws." 

70. Can I part . . . kind ? can I part her former kind self 
from her present faithless self and still love the former? 

71-2. I remember one. The girl referred to in this couplet is 
of course some one other than Amy. .S"^^ in the next couplet is 
again the faithless cousin. 

72. Whom to look at was to love. This is Burns' 

" But to see her was to love her, 
Love but her and love for ever." 

Farewell to Nancy , 11-12. 
Samuel Rogers wrote later : 

" Oh ! she was good as she was fair. 
None — none on earth above her ! 
As pure in thought as angels are. 
To know her was to love her." 

Jacqueline, I. 
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l.uce cites Twelfth Nighty IL, iii., 163: 

" It is his ground of faith that all that look on him love him." 

74. Love is love for evermore. Tennyson insists upon this 
for the various kinds of love. In the juvenile poem of Love and 
Deaths Love closes with this sentiment : 

" But I shall reign for ever over all. " 

In In Memoriam (XXVI., 3-4), the poet writes: 

" No lapse of moons can canker Love, 
Whatever fickle tongues may say.'* 

We may also quote here from The Window (120) : 

" Love can love but once a life." 
The German poet, as Hamann points out, puts it : 

"Und sprich, wie schwindet Liebe? 
Die war's nicht, der's geschah." 

Halm, Der Sohn der Wildnis, 

Of course men sang of the durability of love long before 

Tennyson. 

" Trajicit et fati littora magnus amor." 

Propertius, I., xix., 12. 

75-6. If Tennyson had in mind any particular poet as the 
author of the sentiment expressed in the latter line of this couplet, 
we may suppose it was Dante in the Inferno (V., 121-3) : 

" Nessun maggior dolore 
Che ricordarsi del tempo felice 
Nella miseria." 

[" There is no greater sorrow 
Than to be mindful of the happy time 
In misery." — Longfellow's Translation.^ 

Or Chaucer in Troilus and Criseyde (III., 1625-8) : 

" For of fortunes sharp adversitee 
The worst kinde of infortune is this, 
A man to have ben in prosperitee. 
And it remembren, when it passed is." 
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Bat the thought was common in Italian and English literature. 
Both Chaucer and Dante knew the De CoftsoUitione Philosophiagy 
and in that work (II., Pr. iv.) Boethius had written : 

" In omni adversitate fortunae infelicissimum est genus infortunii 
fuisse felicem." 

Even in Pindar's day it appears to have been already proverbial : 

ToOr' dviapSrarov, jcaXd yiPtifaKovT* dpdyKq, 
iKTbi ix^*-^ ir6Sa. — Pyihia^ IV., 287-9. 

[" Most grievous thing it is, they say. 

For one acquainted with what best we love 
To keep, by said constraint, his foot away." 

Francisbury's Translation.] 

Further examples and references will be found in N^o/^s and 
Queries^ 5th Series, Vol. XII., page 471, and Collins' Illustrations 
of Tennyson^ page 63. 

77. Drug thy memories. Addressed to Amy. 

79. He is the successful rival. The speaker continues the 
picture of the unhappy married life which he foresees for Amy. 

81. A hand. What hand is this? and whose the eye that shall 
vex her (line 85) ? 

83. Never, never, never shall the dreams of thy youth be real- 
ized, never shall the sunshine of hope enter thy unhappy life. 

84. In the ringing of thy ears. Enoch Arden hears the 
pealing of his parish bells " in the ringing of his ears " (line 609). 

85. Note the effect produced by the misplacing of the caesura. 

89-90. We have already seen the quieting influence of the 
child upon the mother in Enoch Arden (lines 518-22). In The 
Princess (V., 425-7) Ida writes of the little child : 

"The tender orphan-hands 
Felt at my heart, and seem'd to charm from thence 
The wrath I nursed against the world." 
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92. Examine the meter of this line. 

94. An admirable stroke in the picture of an " old and formal " 
mother. 

95-6. They were dangerous guides . . . suffered. This is a 
sample o£ her preaching. 

96. Perish in thy self -contempt I The cast-off lover, wrought 
upon by the very picture which he himself has created, can no 
longer contain his scorn and indignation. 

100. Every door is barr'd with gold, etc. Tennyson speaks 
plainly upon this theme : 

" She went — and in one month 
They wedded her to sixty thousand pounds." 

Edwin Morris. 

\t He never yet had set his daughter forth 
Here in the woman-markets of the west, 
Where our Caucasians let themselves be sold.'' 

This latter is from Aylmer^s Field (347-9), the whole of which 
poem is a protest. Read also The Flight. 

105. Through his jaundiced eye he " saw a mercenary taint 
upon the age." 

107. I will turn that earlier page. See line 187 and note. 

112. In The Sailor Boy Tennyson gives a picture of an eager- 
hearted boy as he leaves his father's field : 

" * Fool,' he answer'd, * death is sure 

To those that stay and those that roam, 
But I will nevermore endure 
To sit with empty hands at home. 

My mother clings about my neck, 

My sisters crying, " Stay for shame;" 
My father raves of death and wreck, 

They are all to blame, they are all to blame. 
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God help me ! save I take my part 

Of danger on the roaring sea, 
A devil rises in my heart. 

Far worse than any death to me.* " 

115. Compare line 653 of Enoch Arden : 

" His fancy fled before the lazy wind." 

1 19-20. For I dipt into the future, etc. This is a repetition 
of couplet 8. In the next few lines he develops this vision of the 
world and the wonders that would be. With this vision compare 
the prophetic lines of Shelley in Prometheus Unbound (IV., 418-23), 
published more than twenty years before : 

" The lightning is his slave; heaven's utmost deep 

Gives up her stars, and like a flock of sheep 
They pass before his eye, are numbered, and roll on ! 

The tempest is his steed, he strides the air; 

And the abyss shouts from her depth laid bare. 
Heaven, hast thou secrets? Man unveils me; I have none." 

121. Saw the heavens filled with commerce, etc. This 
prophecy, alas, has not yet been fulflUed. 

Argosies, a name formerly applied to large ships, as in the 
Merchant of Venice ^ I., i., 9 : 

" Your mind is tossing on the ocean ; 
There where your argosies with portly sail . . . 
Do overpeer the petty traffickers." 

122. What is the meaning of dropping down ? 

123. Ghastly dew, blood. 

125. Far along [I heard] the world-wide whisper, etc. 

127. Till the war-drum throbb'd no longer, etc. The dream 
of universal peace was a favorite one with the poet : 

" Ah ! when shall all men's good. 
Be each man's rule, and universal Peace 
Lie like a shaft of light across the land ? " 

The Golden Year, 47-9. 
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** As one would sing the death of war, 
And one would chant the history 
Of that great race which is to be, 
And one the shaping of a star." 

In Memorianiy CI 1 1., ix. 
" Ring out the thousand wars of old. 
Ring in the thousand years of peace." 

In Memorianiy CVI., vii., 3-4. 

" I would that wars should cease, 
I would the globe from end to end 
Might sow and reap in peace." 

Charge of the Heavy Brigade y Ep., 10-12. 

128. The Federation of the world. In the Ode Sung at the 
Opening of the International Exhibition^ the poet begs that the fair 
white-winged peacemaker of commerce may fly 

" Till each man find his own in all men's good. 
And all men work in noble brotherhood. 
Breaking their mailed fleets and armed towers. 
And ruling by obeying Nature's powers." 

In his poem To Victor Hugo (lo-ii) he expresses his belief in the 
coming brotherhood of man : 

" England, France, all man to be 
Will make one people ere man's race be run." 

Compare also the lines in The Princess, IV., 73-4: 

" For all things serve their time 
Toward that great year of equal mights and rights." 

He professes a feeling of brotherhood for all mankind in the Charge 
of the Heavy Brigade (Ep., 17-20) : 

" Slav, Teuton, Kelt, I count them all 
My friends and brother souls, 
With all the peoples, great and small. 
That wheel between the poles." 

130. Lapt. Rolfe quotes The Princess^ II., 165, " Lapt in the 
arms of leisure." 
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131. So I triumphed, such was my dream of triumph. 

132. Jaundiced. Coitv^zxe Walking to (he Mail^ ly-i/^: 

** Vex'd with a morbid devil in his blood 
That veiPd the world with jaundice." 

1 33. All things here are out of joint. This is Hamlet^s " The 
time is out of joint" (I., v., 189). For pictures of the times out of 
joint, read the first nineteen stanzas of Maud and parts of the new 
IjicksUy Hall. 

1 35-6- Slowly comes a hungry people, etc. A striking pict- 
ure of the gradual growth of the ideas of liberal government and the 
rights of mankind as opposed to despotism and aristocracy. 

Note the rime of higher and fire, as also in the poem Faith, 
Observe such rimes as flowers and ours^ server and pure, tower and 
hour, liar and squire, in the second Locksley Hall. 

137-8. " Lines which the language itself cannot outlive." 

Gladstone. 

In one of Tennyson's very last poems, the one on the Death of the 
Duke of Clarence and Avondale, he declares that there is 

" No discordance in the roll 
And march of that Eternal Harmony 
Whereto the worlds beat time." 

In one of his earlier poems, The Two Voices (297), the poet speaks of 

" A labor working to an end." 

In Love and Duty (25-6), also an early poem, he writes: 

" My faith is large in Time, 
And that which shapes it to some perfect end." 

It may be well to quote here those two well-known passages from 

In Memoriam : 

" I see in part 

That all, as in some piece of art, 

Is toil cooperant to an end." 

CXXVIII., vi., 2-4. 
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And the last stanza of the poem : 

" That God, which ever lives and loves, 
One God, one law, one element, 
And one far-off divine event, 
To which the whole creation moves." 

This belief of his earlier years in the progress of the ages finds 
its continuation and amplification in later years in the doctrine of 
evolution which the poet so fully accepted, as we shall see in our 
study of the later Locksley Hall. 

141. Tennyson draws carefully the distinction between know- 
ledge and wisdom. Compare Love and Duty^ 23-4. 

" Love himself will bring 
The drooping flower of knowledge changed to fruit 
Of wisdom." 

And In Memoriam, CXIV., vi., 1-2, where the subject is know- 
ledge : 

" For she is earthly of the mind, 
But Wisdom heavenly of the soul." 

In a very early production of our author (The Poety 46-7), wisdom 
is called a " sacred name " : 

" Wisdom, a name to shake 
All evil dreams of power — a sacred name." 

In the Ancient Sage (37-9) we read : 

" For Knowledge is the swallow on the lake 
That sees and stirs the surface-shadow there 
But never yet hath dipt into the abysm." 

Cowper draws a contrast between knowledge and wisdom in 
The Task, VI., 88-^7 : 

" Knowledge and Wisdom, far from being one. 
Have ofttimes no connexion. Knowledge dwells 
In heads replete with thoughts of other men, 
Wisdom in minds attentive to their own. 
Knowledge, a rude unproBtable mass. 
The mere materials with which Wisdom builds, 
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Till smoothed, and squared, and fitted to its place, 
Does but encumber whom it seems to enrich. 
Knowledge is proud that he has learn'd so much ; 
Wisdom is humble that he knows no more." 

142. Compare what is said of nature in In Memoriam^ LV., 

7-8: 

" So careful of the type she seems, 
So careless of the single life," 

in connection with which the following division of that poem should 
be read. 

144. Full of sad ezperience. Compare Will Waterproof, 
XXII., 5-8 : 

** And others' follies teach us not 
Nor much their wisdom teaches ; 
And most, of sterling worth, is what 
Our own experience preaches." 

Compare also line 244 of the second LocksUy Hall : 

" Nor is he the wisest man who never proved himself a fool." 

145. This line serves to recall the reader for a moment to the 
original setting of the poem. 

151. Woman is the lesser man, etc. The curate in Edwin 

Morris (49-51) says: 

" Man is made of solid stuff. 

I say, God made the woman for the man. 

And for the good and increase of the world." 

This passage and the one in the text are each spoken in char- 
acter, and are not, perhaps, to be taken as too nearly representing 
Tennyson's views upon the woman's question. In the Promise of 
May (III., Dora) a woman speaks : 

" Yet I had once a vision of a pure and perfect marriage, where 
the man and the woman, only differing as the stronger and the 
weaker, should walk hand in hand together down this valley of 
tears." 
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The Princess^ more than any other of Tennyson's poems, deals 
with the relation of man and woman, and it is to that poem that 
the reader who wishes to get the poet's views on that subject must 
go. The following lines will represent the poet as fairly, perhaps, 
as can be done by quotations : 

" Man for the field and woman for the hearth : 
Man for the sword and for the needle she : 
Man with the head and woman with the heart : 
Man to command and woman to obey." 

v., 437-40. 

" The woman's cause is man's : they rise or sink 

Together, dwarf 'd or godlike, bond or free. . . . 

For woman is not undevelopt man, 

But diverse : could we make her as the man. 

Sweet love were slain : his dearest bond is this, 

Not like to like, but like in difference. 

Yet in the long years liker must they grow ; 

The man be more of woman, she of man ; 

He gain in sweetness and in moral height, 

Nor lose the wrestling thews that throw the world; 

She mental breadth, nor fail in childward care, 

Nor lose the childlike in the larger mind ; 

Till at the last she set herself to man. 

Like perfect music unto noble words. 

. . . Seeing either sex alone 

Is half itself, and in true marriage lies 

Nor equal, nor unequal : each fulfils 

Defect in each, and always thought in thought. 

Purpose in purpose, will in will, they grow, 

The single pure and perfect animal. 

The two-cell'd heart beating, with one full stroke. 

Life." 

VIL, 258-9, 274-85, 298-305. 

It may be worth while to quote Tennyson's last expression on 
this subject, written On One who affected an Effeminate Manner : 
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" While man and woman still are incomplete, 
I prize that soul where man and woman meet, 
Which types all Nature's male and female plan. 
But, friend, man- woman is not woman-man." 

153. Here at least ... nothing. Here in convention-ridden 
Europe there is nothing for me to look forward to. 

155. Wild Mahratta-battle. The English broke the power 
of the Mahrattas in India in 1803. 

EvU-staiT'd. Compare in etymology ill-starred and disastrous 
{dis -f astruniy Aarpov) ; 2l\so jovial, saturnine, and mercurial, 

156. Selfish uncle, Amy's father (presumably). 

159. Larger constellations. In Enoch Arden (593) Tennyson 
noted again the large size of the stars in the tropics. 

With this whole description of the tropics given in the three fol- 
lowing couplets, compare that in Enoch Arden, lines 568-95. 

160. Palms in cluster. Compare the "coco's drooping crown 
of plumes" in Enoch Arden (570) and the " high star-crowns of his 
palms" in The Wreck (V. 10). 

164. Summer isles of Eden. So in Enoch Arden (557) the 
tropical island is called " this Eden of all plenteousness," and in 
the poem To Ulysses (X. 2) the Philippine Islands are called " Ori- 
ental Eden-isles." 

168. I will take some savage woman, etc. As has been 
pointed out, this cynical aspiration of the disappointed youth finds a 
parallel in the regret of Philaster in Beaumont and Fletcher's play of 
that name (IV., ii.) : 

" Oh that I had been nourished in these woods. 
With milk of goats and acorns, and not known 
The right of crowns, nor the dissembling trains 
Of women's looks; but digg'd myself a cave . . . 
And then had taken me some mountain girl, 
Beaten with winds, chaste as the harden'd rocks 
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Whereon she dwells; that might have strew'd my bed 
With leaves and reeds, and with the skin of beasts, 
Our neighbors; and have borne at her big breasts 
My large coarse issue ! This had been a life 
Free from vexation." 

172. Wherein lies the metrical weakness of this line? 

173. Fool, again the dream, the fancy ! He recognizes that 
his words have been but little short of downright raving, and sud- 
denly returns to his better judgment. 

174. Compare line 184. Note that the adjective {gray) con- 
trasts with the noun {child) ^ and the noun {barbarian) with the 
adjective ( Christian) . 

177. What to me were sun or clime ? The thoughts which 
he has just been entertaining are now repulsive to him. 

178. I the heir of all the ages. We are heirs of all the ages 
in that we have the results of their achievements upon which to 
build. Emerson has said, " Every man is a quotation from all his 
ancestors." So with regard to experiences the poet makes Ulysses 

say: 

" I am a part of all that I have met." 

Ulysses^ 18. 

180. Earth should stand at gaze. 

" How dull it is to pause, to make an end, 

To rust unburnish*d, not to shine in use ! " 

Ulysses^ 22-3. 
Joshua's moon in Ajalon ! 

"Then spake Joshua ... in the sight of Israel, 
Sun, stand thou still upon Gibeon ; 
And thou, Moon, in the valley of Ajalon. 
And the sun stood still, and the moon stayed." 

Joshua^ X., 12-13. 

181. Not in vain the distance beacons, The future still offers 
hope. See line 187 and note. 
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182. Let the great world spin foreyer, etc. A 'Mine which 
may well make a nervous man giddy as he reads it." — Gladstone. 

184. Better fifty years, etc. Compare line 174. 

Cycle, an age, long period of time — here used indefinitely. 

Cathay, an old name for China. 

186-7. Knowles in the Nineteenth Century for January, 1893, 

quotes an extra couplet which the poet inserted at this point in 

that gentleman's copy of the poem. Tennyson wrote it with his 

own hand and then dictated two successive altered readings, as 

follows : 

win or lose it 

sh a ll I lose i ^ — lose it^ nay ! 

" Life is battle, let me fight it : surely I shall win the day : 
Block my path with toil and danger, I will find or force a way ! " 

187. I see the crescent promise, etc. The future still holds 
out promise to him; founts of inspiration still well through all his 
fancy. He has been tried and comes out of the ordeal stronger and 
manlier than before. He now feels — 

** That men may rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things." 

How much nobler is his course than that of Goethe's Werther, who, 
unable to quell his passion, persists in seeing Lotte, and at last 
seeks relief by taking his own life. 

" If Locksley Hall, as a whole, is morbid, then it is morbid to 
represent a young man rising above an early disappointment in 
love, and coming out from it stronger, less sensitive, more sin- 
ewed for action." — Brimley. 

189. A long farewell to Locksley Hall. His resolution 
taken, he is now ready to answer his comrades' call. 

192. In its breast a thunder-bolt. Collins quotes Tasso, 
Gerusalemme Liberata, IX., 91 : 

" Nuova nube di polve ecco vicina 
Che fulgori in grembo tiene." 
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WifTen's translation of which runs : 

** Fresh clouds of drifted dust ride nigh, that hold 
Lightnings of war within their womb." 

194. "The poem ends, leaving us in a measure chastened, but 
full of serious and earnest hope, and suffused with a deep and 
abiding faith in the ultimate result. The image left upon the mind 
by the closing lines is suggestive of that sublime and wonderful 
passage in which the greatest master of English poetry has de- 
scribed the departure of Adam and Eve from the Garden of Eden." 

Canebrake. 

K 
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LOCKSLEY HALL SIXTY YEARS AFTER. 

Locksley Hall Sixty Years After was first published in 1886. In 
form it is a dramatic monologue. Its meter is the same as that of 
Locksley Hall^ being trochaic octameter catalectic. The proportion 
of unmusical or imperfect lines is greater, however, than in the 
former poem. 

The scene of the poem is the same as in the first Locksley Hall^ 
and the speaker is the same : only the time has changed. Sixty 
years have passed, and he who was then in youth railing to sea and 
sky of his disappointed love, is now in. old age addressing to his 
grandson a philosophic strain, who in his turn has been jilted for a 
wealthier. The first Locksley Hall is a picture seen through the 
eyes of an ardent dreamer, whose life lies all before him; the second 
is a picture seen through the eyes of a gray-headed grandfather, 
whose life lies behind him and who has seen that the dreams of 
youth are not all realized. 

The following genealogical table will show the relation to the 
speaker of all the persons mentioned in the two poems : 

Grandfather. 
I . 



Uncle {or Aunt). Father {or Mother). 

Amy, married the Squire. SPEAKER, married Eklith. 

Child, died at birth, Leonard, early lost at sea, 

Leonard, enamored <?/^udith. 

It is exceedingly difficult to present a satisfactory analysis of the 
poem, owing to its dramatic structure. The following is submitted 
as a help in following the line of thought : 

Analysis of the Poem. 

1-4. Introduction. 
5-26. Leonard and Judith, 
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27-64. The Locksley Family. 

64-72. The Future Life. 

73-108. Are we moving forward? 

109-138. Democracy. 

139-148. Realism in Literature. 

149-155. Personal Lines, apologetic. 

156-175. Will the Golden Age come ? 

175-180. A Parenthesis, recalling Amy. 

181 -2 1 2. Man, his Origin, his Future. 

213-224. Arraignment of the Age. 

225-236. There is still Hope. 

237-254. Alone in the World. 

255-282. The Squire — Advice to Leonard. 

1-4. The first and second couplets by re-echoing the opening 
lines of the old Locksley Hall serve to connect the later with the 
earlier poem ; we are at once upon familiar ground. 

4. Death itself in Locksley Hall. The old man and his 
grandson are present to attend the funeral of the owner of Locksley 
Hall, the successful suitor for the hand of Amy. 

8. Note the effect of the last babble on the meter. 

12. What is the source of discomfort in the meter of this line? 

13-16. These lines were originally written for the first Locksley 
Hall. See the note to lines 38-9 of that poem. 

14. Ribs of wreck, as in The Princess y V., 141 : 

" Rotting on some wild shore with ribs of wreck." 

19. Amy loved me. Compare this with what he said in his 
heat sixty years before (line 74) : 

" No — she never loved me truly : love is love for evermore." 

20. She had never driven me wild. Of course not! Old 
eighty has forgotten the feelings of burning twenty. 

22. Winter sunset, an old man ready to die. 

Mom of Spring, a young man with prospects of a long life 
before him. 
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The author has fallen into one small pit . . . Judith, the sweet- 
heart of Leonard the grandson, jilts him in order to marry an old 
but wealthy suitor, while 'brooding on his briefer lease of life.' 
But the life of the 'squire, who could certainly not have been much 
under eighty himself, is all that stands between Leonard and 
I..ocksley Hall and its inheritance. ... As a matter of speculation 
she should have preferred to risk the longevity of the octogenarian." 

Canebrake. 

Will the criticism stand ? Is the poet speaking of Judith in 
particular, or of the class of worldlings in general of which she is a 
representative? 

27. Observe the position of the caesura. 

28. With his feet upon the hound. He is speaking, of 
course, of the carved figure. 

29. Crossed. The reason for his feet's being crossed is given 
in the remainder of the line; he had been a crusader. Examples 
of these recumbent figures with crossed legs may be seen on the 
monuments of the nine Templars in the Temple Church, London. 

Moslem, Mussulman, Mohammedan. 

30. Dead the warrior, etc. Note the peculiar effect given to 
the line by the repetition of dead together with died. 

34. The shield of Locksley, made into the stained glass of one 
of the windows. 

36. Compare line 30. 

43. Tyrant of my youth, his uncle, presumably Amy's father. 
See line 156 of Locksley Hall. 

48. All the breadth of man. In this picture of his wife there 
is none of the " shallower brain " and " lesser man " of the former 
poem (149-52). 

49-50. This couplet originally ran : 

" Strong in will and rich in wisdom, Edith, loyal, lowly, sweet. 
Feminine to her inmost heart, and feminine to her tender feet." 
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The revision is a decided improvement over the original, at least 
the second line. " Tender feet " might still be improved. 

Edith is a favorite name in Tennyson's poetry. 

52. Linked again the broken chain, etc., brought him back 
into relations of sympathy and love with mankind. 

56. Thou alone ... art left to me. See the genealogical 
table at the beginning of these notes, page 130. 

59. Truth is Truth. Capital letters are very liberally used 
throughout the poem. 

61. Wiser there than you, in that he believed in a life after 
death. 

63-4. Beautiful was death in him, etc. The heroic death of 
the sailor son is here briefly but beautifully told. 

66. For ever was the leading light of man. See line 72 and 
note. 

68. Second life. It must be kept in mind that the idea of a 
second life, of a life after death, is not necessarily the idea of 
immortality. 

70. £y'n the black Australian, etc. It is said that certain 
African negroes have the same belief. 

72. Take the charm * For ever,' etc. This is sentiment, of 
course, not fact. Goodness, truth, purity, and justice may exist 
independent of a belief in immortality. The idea of the immortality 
of the soul, like many other ideas, has been the result of slow devel- 
opment in the world's history. For instance, it is not mentioned 
in the Pentateuch at all, not even in connection with the ten com- 
mandments, and no stress is put upon it in any part of the Old 
Testament. Surely goodness, truth, and the other virtues were not 
unknown before this idea was developed, nor are they unknown to 
those people of the present time who are not convinced of the truth 
of the doctrine of the immortality of the soul. 

Tennyson's own belief in immortality was strong. Knowles 
represents him as having thundered out against an opponent of it : 
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"If there be a God that has made the earth and put this 
hope and passion into us, it must foreshow the truth. If it be not 
true, then no God, but a mocking fiend, created us, and [growing 
crimson with excitement] I'd shake my fist in his almighty face, and 
tell him that I cursed him ! I'd sink my head to-night in a chloro- 
formed handkerchief and have done with it all." 

Ward quotes him as having said : 

" The thought of working for the human race is not incentive 
enough to virtue if man is not immortal. The whole race will be 
extinct, probably, in a few thousand years. All the greatest aspira- 
tions are without meaning if man be not immortal." 

And Symonds : 

" I cannot but think moral good is the crown of man. But what 
is it without immortality? ... I have sometimes thought men of 
sin might destroy immortality. The eternity of punishment is quite 
incredible. Christ's words were parables to suit the sense of the 
times." 

In the writings which Tennyson has given to the world he has 
often touched upon this subject. In Memoriam treats the subject 
at length; I select the following (from XXXIV.) : 

" iCly own dim life should teach me this, 
That life shall live for evermore. 
Else earth is darkness at the core, 
And dust and ashes all that is. . . . 

'Twere best at once to sink to peace. 
Like birds the charming serpent draws. 
To drop head-foremost in the jaws 

Of vacant darkness and to cease." 

In quoting this passage and the speech recorded by Knowles, 
the editor does not wish to be understood as endorsing the conclu- 
sion at which the poet arrived. Tennyson has also taken up the 
subject of the future life in The Two Voices, Vastness, and in the 
conclusion of Tiresias. The following from the Epilogue of 
the Charge of the Heavy Brigade may be considered as spoken in 
person : 
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" And tho', in this lean age forlorn, 

Too many a voice may cry 
That man can have no after-morn, 

Not yet of these am I. 
The man remains, and whatsoe'er 

He wrought of good or brave 
Will mould him thro' the cycle-year 

That dawns behind the grave." 

73. The cry of 'Forward, Forward.' He refers to the 
" Forward, forward let us range," the cry of progress, of the earlier 
poem. 

75-6. Mention some of these marvels that have become com- 
monest commonplace. 

78. Let us hush this cry of * Forward,' etc. This is one of 
the lines that gave rise to the charge of pessimism brought against 
the poem. The speaker now goes on to give some instances in 
which the progress of the world has not been as great as it should 
have been. 

79-80. Assyrian kings would flay captives, etc. This was 
no infrequent custom with them. 

" As for Bubu, son of Buba, son of the governor of Nistun, 
In Arbelu I stripped of his skin; the wall I covered (with it)." 

Asurnasirpal, col. I., 67-8. (885-860, B.C.) 

"Their corpses they hung on stakes; 
(With) their skins (which) they had stripped off they covered 
the wall of the city." 

Asurbanipalf col. II., 3-4. (668-626, B.C.) 

The following from the Inscription of Asurnasirpal (col. I., 64) 
is interesting in connection with the next note : 

"260 soldiers, their fighters, with weapons I caused to fall; 
Their heads I cut off; I built them up into a pillar." 

81-2. Timur (Tamerlane, Marlowe's Tamburlaine) invaded 
India in 1398. Delhi was taken and its inhabitants massacred to 
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the number of one hundred thousand by the Mughols (Mognls, 
Mongols). " It was his delight to pile at the gates of cities pyra- 
mids of twenty or thirty thousand heads. Later (1401), at Bagdad, 
he erected such a pyramid of ninety thousand heads." (Fisher.) 

83-4. Before the reign of Edward VI. (1547-1553) the fires 
had already been kindled in England. The reign of Mary (1553- 
1558), who won for herself the title of Bloody Mary, might, 'how- 
ever, have been taken as a better illustration for this dark page of 
the history of Christianity. During that reign Rogers, Hooper, 
Latimer, Ridley, Cranmer, and many others perished at the stake. 
On the Continent, during this same period, Calvin sent Servetus to 
the flames. The work of the Inquisition is well known. 

Tennyson touches this subject more than once. In Vastmss 
(V.) he speaks of — 

" Charity setting the martyr aflame." 
In Akdar^s Dream (68-9) the great Mogul is represented as say- 
ing: 

" I stagger at the Korin and the sword. 

I shudder at the Christian and the stake." 

In a note to this poem the author says of Akbar : 

" His tolerance of religions and his abhorrence of religious per- 
secution put our Tudors to shame." 

In The Revenge (III.) he writes: 

" And they blest him in their pain, that they were not left to Spain, 
To the thumbscrew and the stake, for the glory of the Lord." 

85. Love your enemy, etc. "Love your enemies, and pray 
for them that persecute you." {Matthew, v., 44.) 

88. Rome of Csesar, Rome of Peter, Rome under the Caesars, 
Rome under the Popes. 

90. Celtic Demos rose a Demon, etc. The French people are 
largely of Celtic blood. Demos (5^/ios) is the Greek for \ht people ^ 
the common people. The line refers to the French Revolution. 
In Memoriam (CXXVIL, ii., 3) the poet speaks of — 

" The red fool-fury of the Seine." 
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It is interesting to compare Tennyson's opinion of the French 
Revolution with that of an equally great genius on the other side 
of the Channel. The following, out of many passages, may be 
taken as typical : 

" La revolution fran9aise, qui n*est pas autre chose que Pideal 
arme du glaive, se dressa, et, du m8me mouvement brusque, ferma 
la porte du mal et ouvrit la porte du bien. 

Elle degagea la question, promulgua la verite, chassa le miasme, 
assainit le si^cle, couronna le peuple. 

On peut dire d'elle qu'elle a cree I'homme une deuxieme fois, 
en lui donnant une seconde dme, le droit." 

V. Hugo, Les MiserabUs, IV., vii., iii. 

95. Peasants maim the helpless horse. *<The allusion, as 
Lord Tennyson writes us, is to * modern Irish doings.' " — Rolfe. 
Ward, writing of Tennyson, says : 

"Walking one day on the down which stretches from Fresh- 
water Bay to the Freshwater Beacon, his conversation was chiefly 
of two subjects. One was the mad lawlessness of the Celtic char- 
acter, which he illustrated by items of news from Ireland — fresh 
instances of maiming cattle, and of murder and outrage, and the 
other all the mass of confusion and crime which a great town 
brought together. Paris was worse than London, he said, because 
of the Celtic element in the French character." 

100. St. Francis of Assisi (i 182-1226), founder of the order 
of Franciscans. The legends relate that he was especially fond of 
birds ^nd beasts and all living things, and spoke of them as hi;; 
brothers and sisters. Read Longfellow's Sermon of St. Francis. 

102. Wliose pains are hardly less than ours i This appears 
to be said as a recantation of line 1 76 of the earlier poem : 

" Like a beast with lower pleasures, like a beast with lower pains ! " 

103. Chaos (x<^05)» the universe of things in utter confusion 
and disorder. 

Cosmos (K^rr/Aoj), the universe of things reduced to order and 
harmony. 
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105-106. Compare Longfellow's well-known lines in the Psalm 

of Life : 

" Trust no Future, howe'er pleasant ! 

Let the dead past bury its dead ! 

Act, — act in the living Present ! 

Heart within, and God o'erhead ! " 

And Tennyson's Mechanophilus, VHL : 

" Meanwhile, my brothers, work, and wield 
The forces of to-day. 
And plough the Present like a field, 
And garner all you may ! " 

1 10. Ye are equals, equal-bom. Before this question can be 
discussed, it must be defined. Equal in what? Beeching asks: 
" Is it defensible to twist the Radical's demand for * equality * of 
rights into a statement that all men are * equal-born ' in order to 
pour a very natural contempt upon it? " We may suppose that the 
words of the Declaration of Independence, " all men are created 
equal," were also in the speaker's mind. But the contempt which 
he pours out in the next four lines applies rather to equality of en- 
dowment than to equality of " certain inalienable rights." The 
treatment of democracy in the poem no doubt detracted much from 
its popularity in America when it first appeared. 

116. Hear the voices from the field. This is said ironically 
as is " take the suffrage of the plow " in the next couplet. 

123. Hustings-liar. Compare i)/<?«^, I., vi., vi., 15-17: 

"That so, when the rotten hustings shake 
In another month to his brazen lies, 
A wretched vote may be gain'd." 

1 26. Compare the line in In Memoriam (CXI., i., 4) : 
" By blood a king, at heart a clown." 

1 28. Freedom. In connection with Tennyson's idea of freedom 
read his poems entitled. You ask me, why, tho^ ill at ease ; Of old 
sat Freedom on the heights ; and Freedom, 
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130. Tonguesters. This word appears to be a coinage of 
Tennyson's. He uses it at least three times elsewhere : 

" Perchance in lone Tintagil far from all 
The tonguesters of the court she had not heard." 

The Last Tournament^ 392. 

" For lowly. minds were maddenM to the height 
By tonguester tricks." 

To Mary Boyle, IX. 

*' The simple, silent, selfless man 
Is worth a world of tonguesters." 

Harold^ V., i. 

132. Teach your flatter'd kings, etc. He has grown ironical 
again. With this thought may be compared Goldsmith's lines 
in The Traveller, 371-2: 

" For just experience tells, in every soil. 
That those who think must govern those who toil." 

133. Pluck the mighty, etc. This line appears to be a varia- 
tion upon two passages of Scripture : 

"The Lord upholdeth the meek : 
He bringeth the wicked down to the ground." 

Psalms, cxlvii., 6, 

" He hath put down princes from their thrones. 
And hath exalted them of low degree." 

Luke, i., 52. 

139. Authors. This and the three or four following stanzas 
are devoted tb what is called realism in literature. 

145. Zolaism. Zola is a French novelist of the extreme 
realistic type. Saintsbury in his History of French Literature says : 

" The ambition of the naturalist, briefly described without epi- 
gram or flippancy, but as he would himself say scientifically, is to 
mention the unmentionable with as much fulness of detail as pos- 
sible. In this business M. Emile Zola has not hitherto been sur> 
passed, though many of his pupils have run him hard." 
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In his lines To the Queen^ accompanying the Idylls of the King^ 
the poet speaks of "Art with poisonous honey stolen from France," 
and also of " that which knows not, ruling that which knows." 
Another utterance of Tennyson on this subject is found in The 
Dawn, JII. : 

" And the press of a thousand cities is prized for it smells of the 
beast, 
Or easily violates virgin Truth for a coin or a cheque." 

148. Risen from out the beast. Tennyson as an evolutionist 
will be spoken of in the note to line 198. 

1 5 1-4. Heated am I? etc. These two couplets, as also lines 
226 and 230, are intended to forestall the cries of pessimism and 
dotage that would be brought against some of these utterances. 
The poet is aware that the speaker is laying himself open to such 
accusations. Dean Farrar (in the Independent oi Dec. 31, 1896), 
speaking of an occasion on which Tennyson read the poem, says : 

" As he read, he occasionally interpolated an explanatory remark, 
and was careful to impress upon us that the poem was dramatic in 
character, and did not necessarily in all respects express his personal 
views." 

155. I am old, etc. 

"The image of old age is as clear and true in this Locksley 
Hall as the image of youth is in its predecessor." — Brooke. 

156. Shall we find. These words are to be understood with 
the following questions also. The next nine stanzas are concerned 
with that golden future of which he had dreamed. 

157. Jacobinism, violent opposition to legitimate government. 
The word takes its origin from the Jacobin convent in Paris, where 
in the Frencli Revolution a society of violent and radical agitators 
held secret meetings. 

Jacquerie, insurrection of the lower classes. " Les jacqueries 
sont des tremblements de peuple." (Hugo, Les MiserabUs, IV., 
VII., iii.) The word is derived from Jacques Bonhomme, the 
contemptuous title applied to the French peasantry, and took it$ 
rise from the revolt of the lower classes in 1358. 
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160. All for each and each for all, the German motto — 
" Einer fiir AUe, AUe fiir Einen." 
In Harold^ IV., Hi., he has still more nearly the German : 

" One for all, and all for one." 

162. All the millions one at length. Compare line 128 of 
the first Locksley Hall^ and see the corresponding note. 

165. Earth at last a warless world. Compare line 127 of 
Locksley Hall, and see the corresponding note. 

167-70. The interrogative form is abandoned in these two 
couplets, but the thought is still interrogative. 

174. Dead world the moon. An instance of Tennyson's use 
of scientific knowledge. 

175. On this day and at this hour. This half line and the 
following five lines form a parenthesis in the progress of the poem. 
The time, place, and the position of the moon all serve to recall to 
hini a scene in his youth, and he breaks off in the midst of his dis- 
course to mention it. 

181. Dead. This word takes up again the thought in the first 
half of line 175: 

" Dead the new astronomy calls her." 

182. The moonlight is the sunlight. Moonlight is the light 
of the sun reflected from the surface of the moon. 

184. Closer on the Stm. Venus is nearer the sun than the 
earth is. 

185. Hesper, Venus as evening star. 

Whom the poet calPd the Bringer home of all good things. 
ITie reference is to the following fragment from Sappho : 

ftffirepe, rrdpra <f>(p(av^ 6<Ta <palvo\is iffK^dai avcus, 
4>ip€is olv, (ptpes alya, ^^peis dw fiar^pL irat$a. 
Which Frederick Tennyson translates thus : 

" Hesper, thou bringest back again 
All that the gaudy daybeams part, 
The sheep, the goat, back to their pen, 
The child home to his mother's heart." 
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Tennyson refers to these verses of Sappho's in one of his earliest 
poems, Leonine Elegiacs : 

" The ancient poetess singeth, that Hesperus all things bringeth." 

A paraphrase of the verses may be found in Byron's Don Juan^ 
ni., 107. 

187. Mars, the fourth of the planets from the sun; the order 
is Mercury, Venus, Earth, Mars, Jupiter, etc. 

192. In connection with these four couplets Ward relates the 
following of Tennyson : 

*' About half way between Freshwater Bay and the Beacon, he 
suddenly stopped and pointed with his stick to a star, quite visible, 
though it was almost daylight. *Do you see that star?' he asked, 
in his abrupt way. ' It is the evening star. Do you know that if 
we lived there this earth would look to us exactly like that. Fancy 
the vice and confusion of London or Paris in that peaceful star.' 
He looked again at the star with an expression half of horror half 
of grim humour. We walked on. I did not know at the time that 
he was writing the second Locksley Hall ; and it was with a curious 
sensation that one read afterwards the exquisite lines which that 
walk had (apparently) suggested." 

Would it be heresy to ask whether the poet might not have been 
talking some of his poetry into prose ? 

198. Evolution. Tennyson more than any other poet made 
use of the teachings of natural science in his writings. In general 
he accepted the theory of evolution, and his later works refer to it 
often. In this connection read the poem on The Dawn^ from which 
the following is quoted : 

" Is it Shame so few have climb'd from the dens in the level below. 
Men, with a heart and a soul, no slaves of a four-footed will ? 
But if twenty million of summers are stored in the sunlight still. 
We are far from the noon of man, there is time for the race to grow." 

The Making of Man is on the same theme. Here is the first of 
the two stanzas : 
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Where is one that, born of woman, altogether can escape 
From the lower world within him, moods of tiger, or of ape ? 

Man as yet is being made, and ere the crowning Age of ages, 
Shall not aeon after aeon pass and touch him into shape ? " 

Read also the poem By an Evolutionist. 

201. What are men that He should heed us ? 

" What is man, that thou art mindful of him? 
And the son of man, that thou visitest him ? " 

PsalmSy viii., 4. 

In In Alemoriam (LIV.) Tennyson has given another answer to 
this oft-repeated question of the psalmist : 

" An infant crying in the night ; 
An infant crying for the light; 
And with no language but a cry." 

203. Suns along their fiery way. Compare " fiery highways 
of the sun," Enoch Arden^ 130. 

205. Many an .Son . . . bom. This is in accordance with 
the teachings of science. In The Princess (II., \\^ et seq.), Lady 
Psyche gives a learned discourse beginning : 

" This world was once a fluid haze of light, 
Till toward the centre set the starry tides, 
And eddied into suns, that wheeling cast 
The planets : then the monster, then the man." 

It is worth while to note the poet's interest in the geological story 
as exemplified in that poem in such references as : 

" The bones of some vast bulk that lived and roar'd 

Before man was." 

III., 293-4. 
And the following : 

"Or like an old-world mammoth bulk'd in ice." 

v., 142. 

Compare also the following from In Memoriam^ CXVIII. : 

" They say. 
The solid earth whereon we tread 
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In tracts of fluent heat began, 

And grew to seeming-random forms, 

The seeming prey of cyclic storms, 
Till at the last arose the man; 

Who throve and branch'd from clime to clime. 

The herald of a higher race, 

And of himself in higher place, 
If so he type this work of time 

Within himself, from more to more. 

. . . Arise and fly 
The reeling Faun, the sensual feast; 
Move upward, working out the beast, 
And let the ape and tiger die." 

213. Lion- guarded gate. Compare Lady Clara Verede Vere, 
III., 7-8 : 

" The lion on your old stone gates 
Is not more cold to you than I." 

Also line 98 of Enoch Arden and the corresponding note. 

215. Wrecked —your train — , etc. These questions relate to 
the cause of his lateness. 

217-24. With this dark picture of society compare a similar one 
in Maud (I., i., ix. et seq.). Those who think that Tennyson saw the 
dark side in his old age only will do well to remember that the latter 
lines were written thirty years before the second Locksley Hall: 

" Peace sitting under her olive, and slurring the days gone by. 
When the poor are hovell'd and hustled together, each sex, like 

swine. 
When only the ledger lives, and when only not all men lie; 
Peace in her vineyard — yes ! — but a company forges the wine. 

And the vitriol madness flushes up in the ruffian's head. 
Till the filthy by-lane rings to the yell of the trampled wife, 
And chalk and alum and plaster are sold to the poor for bread, 
And the spirit of murder works in the very means of life," 
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Of this severe castigation of our age in the later Locksley Hall Glad- 
stone wrote : 

"On the last-named item [1. 224], and the group of ideas there- 
with associated, scarcely suited for discussion here, I am not sure 
that the warrens of the poor have more to fear from a rigid inves- 
tigation than other and more spacious habitations. But a word on 
the rest. Take first the city child as he is described. For one such 
child now there were ten, perhaps twenty, fifty years back. A very 
large, and a still increasing proportion of these children have been 
brought under the regular training and discipline of the school. 
Take the maidens, who are now, as they were then, cast by thou- 
sands on the street. But then, if one among them were stricken 
with penitence and sought for a place in which to hide her head, 
she found it only in the pomp of paid institutions, and in a help 
well meant, no doubt, yet carrying little of what was most essen- 
tial, sympathetic discrimination, and mild, nay even tender care. 
Within the half-century a new chapter has opened. Faith and 
love have gone forth into the field. Specimens of womanhood, 
sometimes the very best and highest, have not deemed this quest of 
souls beneath them. Scrimping of wages, no doubt, there is and 
was. But the fair wage of to-day is far higher than it was then, 
and the unfair wage is assumably not lower. Miserable and 
crowded dwellings, again, and fever as their result, both then and 
now. But legislation has in the interval made its attempts in 
earnest; and if this was with awkward and ungainly hand, private 
munificence or enterprise is dotting our city areas with worthy 
dwellings. ... If fifty years ago censure was appeased and hope- 
fulness encouraged, is there any reason now why hope should be 
put under an extinguisher and censure should hold the ground?" 

Gladstone then went on to show that the laws and works of the 
preceding half- century have been almost altogether in the direction 
of progress. 

224. Poor. This pronunciation of poor^ common in the time 
of Langland and Chaucer and still common in colloquial speech, 
occurs several times in Tennyson, as for instance in In Memoriam, 
CVL, iii., ancj Tke Two Voices^ 197, where it rinxes with more, 
h 
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226. Eighty winters . . . cry. The figure is from the chase. 
The cry is the pack of hounds. See lines 15 1-4 and note, also 230 
and note. 

230. Aged eyes . . . withdrawn. This line is also a kind of 
apology or admission that he may be mistaken. See 15 1-4 and note. 

235- Forward then. Now that the short-comings of the age 
have been fully recognized and pointed out, the cry is again " For- 
ward," and this is the final note of the piece. But it is no longer 
the cry of wildly-dreaming youth; it is the cry of experienced age 
that knows there will yet be disappointments and failures. 

236. Crook and turn upon itself, etc. So in In Memoriam^ 
CXXVIIl., 5-6: 

" No doubt vast eddies in the flood 
Of onward time shall yet be made." 

237. Death and Silence. The speaker and his grandson are 
present to attend the funeral of the owner of Locksley Hall, the 
successful rival of sixty years ago. 

239. Worthier soul was he, etc. What a change these sixty 
years have wrought ! In his youthful jealousy his rival was a clown 
of low feelings and narrow heart, for whom.he could prophesy noth- 
ing better than drunkenness ; now he is a model to be held up 
before the grandson. 

244. Nor is . . . fool. Compare line 173 of the old Locksley 
Hall ; also 143-4 of the same poem and corresponding note. 

246. Science grows and Beauty dwindles. Another com- 
plaint against the age — beauty is forced to give place to utility. 
Like the good Bishop Bienvenu, he believes that " Le beau est 
aussi utile que P utile." 

Roofs of slated hideousness ! The houses built on modem 
scientific principles are lacking in beauty, according to the old 
man's taste. 

248. Passant (Fr. passant ^ pres. part, oi passer)^ walking; a 
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term of heraldry used of an animal represented as walking, often 
with the dexter foot raised. 

255. I repent it o'er his grave. 

*^ LocksUy Hall is a poem which seems specially to call for a 
sequel, because the natural youthful sense of injustice had led the 
poet [?] to be unjust; unjust, if not to Amy, certainly to her hus- 
band. Youthful feeling can scarcely be quite fair to a woman who 
deceives, or to a rival who succeeds." — Wilson. 

262. I have loved thee well. Whose voice is this? 

266. Follow him who led the way, the dead squire. Amy's 
husband. 

"He still stoutly teaches manly duty and personal effort, and 
longs for progress more, he trows, than its professing and blatant 
votaries." — Gladstone. 

270. Earth would never touch her worst, etc. 

" It is in the life of his successful rival, who strove for sixty 
years to help in all ways his homelier fellow-men, that he recognizes 
the force which is to prevent the earth from touching her earthly 
worst if it does not lift her to her heavenly best." — Lounsbury. 

277. Follow Light and do the Right. See (Enone, 147-8 : 

" And, because right is right, to follow right 
Were wisdom in the scorn of consequence." 

Man can half control his doom. Compare The Marriage of 
Geraint, 355 : 

" For man is man and master of his fate." 

278. The deathless Angel, etc. The allusion is to Mark, 
xvi., 5 : 

" And entering into the tomb, they saw a young man sitting on 
the right side, arrayed in a white robe." 

Compare also Matthew, xxviii., 2 ; Luke, xxiv., 2-4 ; John, xx., 
12. The star (line 275) seems to be the star that guided the wise 
men from the east {Matthe7v, ii., 2 and 9-10), and the whole thought 
to be: Follow the footsteps of Jesus from his birth to his death. 
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279. Forward. The watchword of youth is taken up now with 
no uncertain tone. 

280. Love will conquer at the last. Compare Virgil's 

"Omnia vincit Amor; et nos cedamus Amori." 

Eclogues^ X., 69. 

The critic in The Spectator says : 

" The difference between the Locksley Hall of Tennyson's early 
poems, and the Locksley Hall of his latest, is this, — that in the 
former all the melancholy is attributed to personal grief, while all 
the sanguine visionariness which really springs out of overflowing 
vitality justifies itself by dwelling on the cumulative resources of 
science and the arts; — in the latter, the melancholy in the man, a 
result of ebbing vitality, justifies itself by the failure of knowledge 
and science to cope with the moral horrors which experience has 
brought to light, while the set-off against that melancholy is to be 
found in a real personal experience of true nobility in man and 



woman." 



Of the two poems Luce writes : 

'' In the maturer poem there is nothing so buoyant, and fresh, 
and young; yet it holds us enchanted with a spell as strong. 
Locksley Hall sent a joyous thrill through our blood ; but there 
are passages in Locksley Hall Sixty Years After that make the 
heart ache with their beauty." 
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tic interpretation of Shakespeare, free from the meta- 
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and confusion of aesthetic standards that have come up- 
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ENGLISH fiction is eminently worthy of the attention of the stu- 
dent of literature, and the history of its development is a sub- 
ject not unsuited to the methods of the class-room. The purpose 
of this volume is to provide material for a comparative study of our 
iiction in its successive epochs, and for an intelligent estimate of the 
characteristics and merits of our story-tellers in the various stages of 
their art. The book is inductive in plan. A brief historical outline 
is presented in five introductory chapters which bear the following 
titles: I. Old English Story Tellers. II. The Romance at the 
Court of Elizabeth. III. The Rise of the Novel. IV. The Per- 
fection of the Novel. V. Tendencies of To-day. VI. Books for 
Reference and Reading. These chapters are followed by twelve 
texts illustrative of the different periods described. These selections 
are: I. Beowulf. II. King Horn. III. Arcadia. IV. Forbonius 
and Prisceria (entire). V. Doron's Wooing. VI. Shepherds* 
Wives' Song. VII. Jack Wilton. VIII. Euphuism (from "A 
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P. J. Purnival, The Shakespearian^ London^ England : I'm glad you've 
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R. 0. Moulton, Professor of Literature inEnglish^ University of Chicago: 
You are rendering a great service to literary education in recognising fiction as a 
field for inductive treatment . The arrangement of the work will groatly increase < 
its practical usefulness. 

C. P. Richardson, Professor of English^ Dartmouth College : The book 
seems to roe an honest and original piece of work, well thought out, and of dis* 
tinct utility in promoting the comparative study of English fiction. 
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THE purpose has been to make this book an organic, living struc- 
ture; to have the authors treated appear to the pupils as living 
parsons; to enable pupils to comprehend not only the nature of 
the mind and genius of authors, but also what they tried to accom- 
plish and how near they came to accomplishing it. An effort is 
made to keep the pupils reminded, concurrently, of the general his- 
torical situation during the various literary periods, and how the 
literature was affected thereby; and of the political or other refer- 
ences that served to give bias and tone to literary productions. The 
book does not follow any of the hackneyed methods; it aims to 
stimulate the pupil's thought rather than tax his memory. 

It is thought that, upon two fundamental points of its plan, it will 
fully meet the requirements of teachers ; it is rich in material and 
exercises for the study of literature itself; it is believed that it will be 
found a safe guide in its literary record and judgments. 

CONTENTS. Introduction : I. Colonial Literature. II. Benjamin Frank- 
lin. III. The Revolutionary Period. IV. Pioneer Period. Selections. 
V. Some Statesmen and Historians. VI. Poets of the First Half Century. 
Selections and Exercises. VII. Religious and Social Reformers. Selec- 
tions and Exercises. VII. Nathaniel Hawthorne. IX. From Hawthorne 
to Bret Harte. Selections and Exercises. X. The Innovators. XI. 
Writers of To-day : i. The Imaginative Group. 2. Analytic Novelists. 
3. Romantic Novelists. 4. Dialect Novelists. 5. Naturalists. 6. Es' 
sayists and Historians. 7. Humorists. 
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Wordsworth^s Prelude. 

An Autobiographical Poem. 

THIS work is prepared as an introduction to the life and poetry 
of Wordsworth. The poet himself said, " My life is written in 
my works." The life of a man who did so much to make modern 
literature a moral and spiritual force cannot fail to be of interest to 
students of history and literature. 

Cloth. 354 pages. Introduction price, 75 cts. 
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TH ESE selections are chosen with a view to illustrate the growth 
of Wordsworth's mind and art ; they comprise only such 
poems of each period as are considered the poet's best work. 

The method of annotation used in the edition of the Prelude, has 
been followed here; a method which insists upon the study of liter- 
ature as literature, and not as a field for the display of the techni- 
calities of grammar, philology, and poetics. 

Cloth. 452 pages. Introduction price, 90 cts. 

Wordsworth^ s Prefaces and Essays on Poetry. 

IN these various essays we have the evolution of that poetic creed 
which has made Wordsworth rank among the great critics of 
the century. Mr. George has collected and illustrated them by al- 
lusion to the principles of criticism which have prevailed from Aris- 
totle to Matthew Arnold. 
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THIS work indicates to the student lines of Shakespearean 
thought which will serve to introduce him to the study of the 
Plays as plays. The general introductory chapter is followed by 
chapters on : The Shakespeare-Bacon Controversy, — The Authen- 
ticity of the First Folio, — ^The Chronology of the Piays, — Shake- 
speare's Verse, — The Latin and Anglo-Saxon Elements of Shake- 
speare's English. The larger portion of the book is devoted to 
commentaries and critical chapters upon Romeo and Juliet, King 
John, Much Ado about Nothing, Hamlet, Macbeth, and Antony 
and Cleopatra. These aim to present the points of view demanded 
for a proper appreciation of Shakespeare's general attitude toward 
things, and his resultant dramatic art, rather than the textual study 
of the plays. The book is also accompanied by examination- ques- 
tions. 

This work is a scholarly and suggestive addition to Shakespeare 
criticism, especially suited to students' use, by reason of the author's 
long experience as a teacher, and also valuable to all lovers of 
Shakespeare, by reason of its independence of opinion, originality, 
and learning. 

The Nation : Altogether, so excellent a volume of Shakespeare criticism has 
not been put forth by an American scholar in many a day. Teachers and stu- 
dents both may profit by it as a model of how to learn in this particular subject. 

Cloth. 400 pages. $1.60. 

Special price for dass use. 
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